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Foreword 

The conflict with the Axis Powers confronted the United States Army with 
problems on a scale never faced before— problems as great in administration, train- 
ing, supply, and logistics as in strategy and tactics. The United States Army in 
World War II sets forth in detail the nature of the problems faced, the methods 
used to solve them, and the mistakes made as well as the success achieved. The 
object is to provide a work of reference for military and civilian students as well 
as a record of achievements which deserve an honorable place in the pages of 
history. Its value to the thoughtful citizen as an aid to his comprehension of 
basic problems of national security has been a major consideration. Its prepara- 
tion has also been prompted by the thought that in a faithful and comprehen- 
sive record all who participated in the Army’s vast effort would find a recognition 
merited by their service and sacrifice. 

The advantage to the Army and the scholar has been the decisive factor in 
proceeding with the least possible delay to the publication of such a series. No 
claim is made that it constitutes a final. history. Many years will pass before the 
record of the war can be fully analyzed and appraised. In presenting an organiz- 
ed and documented narrative at this time, the Historical Division of the War 
Department has sought to furnish the War Department and the Army schools 
an early account of the experience acquired, and to stimulate further research 
by providing scholars with a guide to the mountainous accumulation of records 
produced by the war. 

The decision to prepare a comprehensive account of military activities was 
made early in the war. Trained historians were assigned to the larger units of 
the Army and War Department to initiate the work of research, analysis, and 
writing. The results of their work, supplemented by additional research in records 
not readily available during the war, are presented in this series. The general 
plan provides for a division into subseries dealing with the War Department, 
the Army Air, Ground, and Service Forces, the technical services, and the theaters 
of operations. This division conforms to the organization of the Army during 
World War II and, though involving some overlapping in subject matter, has 
the advantage of presenting a systematic account of developments in each major 
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field of responsibility as well as the points of view of the particular commands. 
The plan also includes volumes on such topics as statistics, order of battle, military 
training, the Women’s Army Corps, and other subjects that transcend the limits 
of studies focused on an agency or command. The whole project is oriented toward 
and eventual summary and synthesis. 

The studies in this volume were written during the war in the Historical 
Section of Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, where the authors had free ac- 
cess to the records and experience of the command. The Historical Division of 
the War Department has confined material changes to such additions of infor- 
mation, approved by the authors, as seemed necessary to round out the picture 
presented. The full and frank presentation of the wartime point of view of the 
Army Ground Forces, which has not been affected by the changes made, is regard- 
ed as one of the most valuable features of this particular series of studies. 



Washington, D. C. 
1 July 1946 



E. FORREST HARDING 
Major General, U.S.A. 

Chief, Historical Division 
War Department Special Staff 
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Preface 



The scries of historical studies of the Army Ground Forces, 1942-45, of 
which the present volume is the first to be published, was prepared during the 
course of the war or immediately thereafter on the responsibility of the Com- 
manding General, Army Ground Forces. 1 The headquarters studies in the 
series were written by professional historians, of whom three were officers of 
the Army of the United States and one a civilian. These historians were mem- 
bers of a historical office of Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, at first a part 
of the G— 2 Section, but on 25 June 1943 organized as a separate Historical Sec- 
tion. Histories of subordinate commands were prepared under the supervision 
of this Section by a historical officer in each command, who, except in the 
Second Army, acted as such in addition to other duties. 

The studies were designed primarily for the use of the Army and were 
planned to be completed by the time the Army Ground Forces had discharged 
its war mission or shortly thereafter. Their object is to state not only what was 
done, but also why and how the actions recorded were taken and what lessons 
were learned. The judgments expressed are those of the officers concerned, not 
those of the historical officers. The function conceived as proper for the his- 
torical officers was to find and state the facts which seemed to have a bearing 
on the major problems that faced the Army Ground Forces, in the belief that 
in this context of facts the decisions of its commanders and the consequences 
of these decisions could be best understood. 

In general, effort was concentrated on doing what could probably not be 
done as well, if at all, after the war. Concretely, this meant exploiting the 
advantage of access to the records while these were being made, and of access 
to the officers of the command while the problems they faced and the solutions 
proposed were in the foreground of their thought and interest. The subjects 
chosen for intensive study comprised the major activities of the Army Ground 
Forces and the major problems which it faced in organizing, equipping, and 

1 Established by WD ltr AG 210.31 (6-26-42) MR-F-PS-M, 15 July 42, sub: Appointment of 
Historical Officers. 
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training the ground forces for combat. Inevitably this choice made the survey 
primarily a history of high command and not of tactical units. 

The present volume consists of six studies dealing with basic organizational 
problems of the ground forces. The first study concerns the antecedents of the 
Army Ground Forces, during the years 1940-42, as represented by General 
Headquarters, U. S. Army, from which the Army Ground Forces and its 
policies in respect to the organization and training of the ground troops 
developed. Given the limited objective inherent in the mission of the authors 
as members of the Historical Section, Army Ground Forces, the study of 
General Headquarters is not an exhaustive treatise on that organization, but 
emphasizes its exercise of those functions and activities which were later assumed 
by the Army Ground Forces. Nevertheless, such subjects as the activities of GHQ 
in planning and directing operations and the steps involving GHQ which led to 
the reorganization of the Army high command in March 1942 are included, not 
only to round out the picture, but also to contribute to the understanding of larger 
questions the information found in the records of GHQ. 

The next four studies in this volume give an account of the principal prob- 
lems and decisions of the Army Ground Forces regarding the size, internal 
organization, and armament of the ground troops deployed in World War II. 
The last study explains the part played by the Army Ground Forces in the rede- 
ployment and reorganization of the ground forces for the final assault against 
Japan. 

The point of view represented in the studies is that of General Headquarters 
and of the Army Ground Forces, and only their decisions are fully documented. 
In general, research was carried beyond the records of these two organizations 
only so far as seemed necessary to explain their views and decisions. No effort 
was made to explore facts not known to them at the time when action was 
recommended or taken. It is recognized that a knowledge of other facts and 
circumstances is necessary for a balanced judgment of their recommendations 
and decisions, a knowledge which will be attainable only when the history of 
the war, and of the part played by the War Department and the U. S. Army in 
winning it, has been written. 

The study of General Headquarters was written by the undersigned and 
by Dr. Robert R. Palmer, now Professor of History in Princeton University. 
In its preparation helpful, in some instances invaluable, information or criti- 
cism was obtained from Maj. Gen. H. J. Malony, Maj. Gen. C. L. Bolte, Maj. 
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Gen. C. L. Hyssong, Maj. Gen. F. A. Keating, Maj. Gen. A. R. Bolling, Maj. 
Gen. F. L. Parks, Maj. Gen. W. F. Dean, Brig. Gen. J. M. Lentz, Brig. Gen. 
P. McD. Robinett, Brig. Gen. W. G. Walker, Brig. Gen. J. S. Winn, Jr., Brig. 
Gen. R. F. Ennis, Col. J. W. Wurts, Lt. Col. George Seleno, and Maj. K. W. 
Hechler. 

The second, third, fourth, and fifth studies of this volume were prepared 
by Dr. Palmer, and the sixth study by Maj. Bell I. Wiley, now Professor of 
History in Louisiana State University. All were prepared with the advice and 
collaboration of officers of the Army Ground Forces. Materials obtained from 
records and interviews in Washington were supplemented by observations in 
the field. The officers consulted furnished in many cases oral information on 
points not fully covered in the records. Special acknowledgment is due the 
officers of the Mobilization Division of the G-3 Section and the Organization 
Division of the Requirements Section for their collaboration in connection with 
this volume. Mrs. Ida M. Elmquist, Administrative Assistant to the Chief of the 
Organization Division, gave most helpful assistance in finding necessary data in 
the files of that Division. The following officers gave particularly valuable infor- 
mation on one or more of the studies: Maj. Gen. J. G. Christiansen, Chief of 
Staff, Army Ground Forces; Col. H. T. Todd, Chief, and Lt. Col. W. W. John- 
son, Lt. Col. J. W. H. Lusby, Lt. Col. W. G. Bartlett, and Lt. Col. J. M. Cum- 
mins, Jr., members of the Mobilization Division, G-3 Section; Col. L. H. 
Frasier, Chief of the Organization Division, Requirements Section, and Col. 
J. S. Sauer, his Executive Officer; Lt. Col. John Lemp and Lt. Col. Forsyth 
Bacon, Special Projects Division, G-3; Brig. Gen. A. W. Waldron, Chief of the 
Requirements Section; Brig. Gen. A. D. Warnock, Assistant Division Com- 
mander, 5th Infantry Division; Col. S. L. Weld, Mobilization Division, G-3 
Section; Col. A. L. Harding, Operations Branch, G-3 Section; Col. L. H. 
Schrader, G-3 Section, Col. P. J. Kopcsak, Personal Affairs Division, G-i Sec- 
tion; Col. W. M. Breckinridge, Commanding Officer, 10th Regiment, 5th 
Infantry Division; Lt. Col. M. F. Brennan, Training Division, G-3 Section; 
Lt. Col. J. A. Hanson, Task Force Division, G-4 Section; Lt. Col. G. T. Petersen, 
Ordnance Section; Lt. Col. J. U. Parker, Control Division, G-3 Section; Lt. Col. 
M. L. Rosen, Assistant Ground Liaison Officer, New York Port of Embarkation. 

The photographs included in the volume were taken by the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps, except that opposite page 42, which was kindly furnished by 
Representative Thomas E. Martin. 
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At the end of the volume, certain aids to the reader have been added: a 
glossary covering numerous abbreviations appearing in the text; a footnote 
guide explaining the system of documentation employed; and a bibliographical 
note to guide future students of the problems treated in the studies through the 
archival materials which have been used. For the benefit of the general reader 
it may be stated that “G-i,” “G-2,” “G-3,” and “G-4” have been used to desig- 
nate staff sections as follows: G-i, personnel; G-2, intelligence; G-3, operations 
and training; and G-4, supply. 



Washington, D. C. 
1 April 1946 



RENT ROBERTS GREENFIELD 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry 
Chief, Historical Section 
Headquarters, Army Ground Forces 
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I. The Development of 
General Headquarters, 

United States Army 

With the outbreak of hostilities in Europe in September 1939, the War 
Department, already alerted by the activities of the Axis in Europe and the Far 
East, intensified its preparations for the possibility of war. Through the winter 
of 1939-40 Great Britain and France held the line of the Rhine, and the Ameri- 
can public found it difficult to see the danger. In April and May the dam broke. 
Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, and France were overrun by the 
German armies, and in June Italy declared war. With the Axis in control of 
western Europe Great Britain faced immediate invasion. The threat to the 
security of the United States could no longer be disregarded, and public opinion 
rallied to the support of extraordinary measures to meet it. Mobilization and 
intensive training began during the early summer of 1940 on the basis of agencies 
and plans which had been elaborated within the framework of the National 
Defense Act of 1920. 

One of the first steps toward mobilization, taken 26 July 1940, was the activa- 
tion of a “nucleus of General Headquarters.” 1 To understand this measure it is 
necessary to have in mind the organization of the military establishment in 1940 
and the general plan of mobilization then in effect. 

Organization of the Military "Establishment in 1940 

The field forces of the United States in being and on paper in 1940 were com- 
posed of the Regular Army, the National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. 
The Regular Army, with an actual enlisted strength of 243,095 in July 1940, was 
a standing army, based on short-term enlistments and led by a corps of profes- 
sional officers, approximately 14,000 in number. The National Guard, with an 

1 WD Itr AG 320.2 (7-25-42) M (Ret) M-OCS, 26 Jul 40, sub: GHQ. 320.2/3. The basic WD memo 
is OCS 21 152-2 OCS-OW to TAG GHQ» 25 Jul 40, sub not given. AGO Records. Other background 
papers in AGO Classified Records, WPD 3209-10. For the general defensive measures taken by the Army, 
see Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the U. S . Army, July 1 , 1939, to June 30, 1941, to the Secretary 
of War, pp. 1-2. (Cited hereafter as Biennial Report, CofS, 1941 .) 
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actual enlisted strength of 226,837, was a f° rce °f civilian volunteers trained by 
the States in accordance with standards set by the War Department and put 
through field exercises for two weeks each summer under Federal direction. 
The units of the Organized Reserve existed only in the blueprints for mobiliza- 
tion. A reservoir of trained officers, 104,228 in number was available in the 
Organized Reserve Corps, which by 1940 was made up chiefly of graduates of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and of Citizens’ Military Training Camps. 2 

Behind the field forces stood the arms and services, whose function was to 
develop and supply personnel and equipment and to formulate the tactical and 
training doctrines embodied in their technical and field manuals, the bible of 
the Army. These branches were responsible for what may be termed the “develop- 
mental” functions of the military establishment — the preparation of personnel, 
equipment, and doctrine which the field forces were to employ. Their relation 
to the General Staff was not well defined. Their chiefs, having direct access to the 
Chief of Staff, could bypass the General Staff in its advisory capacity, and exer- 
cised a very considerable influence. In 1940 the branches commonly regarded as 
combat arms were seven in number: Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast 
Artillery, the Air Corps, Corps of Engineers, and Signal Corps. This distribution 
of “developmental” functions reflected the art of warfare as understood in 1921, 
but technology was rapidly producing new potentialities and arms. The need for 
exploring the military potentialities of the airplane had been recognized after 
the war of 1917-18 in the creation of the Air Corps, and experiments in mechani- 
zation and with new weapons were being continuously carried on in the 
established arms. 

Each of the traditional arms and services had a standard institutional pat- 
tern. Each operated a service school and a board. The schools not only provided 
professional training but also developed the doctrine and training literature of 
the several branches. The boards developed and tested equipment. The school 
system of the branches was supplemented by general service schools operated 
by the War Department for the Army as a whole — the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, the Army Industrial College, the Command and 
General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and finally the Army War 
College in Washington, the postgraduate school of the Army, where officers 
were trained in the staff work incident to high command. 

* (1) Annual Report of the Secretary of War , 1940, pp. 26, 27, and 40. The enlisted strength of the 
Regular Army as given does not include some six thousand Philippine Scouts, (2) Annual Report df the 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau, 1940, p. 6. 
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At the top of the structure stood the War Department General Staff, 
directed by the Chief of Staff who acted as adviser to the Secretary of War 
and as head of the military establishment. Gen. George C. Marshall held this 
position in July 1940. The War Department General Staff, the offices of the 
Chiefs of Arms and Services, and those of the Secretary of War and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War constituted the War Department. 

The administration of the Army within the continental limits of the United 
States, the Zone of Interior, was conducted in peacetime through nine terri- 
torial commands, known as corps areas. The corps area commanders admin- 
istered the “housekeeping” of the Army stationed in the United States. They 
were also responsible for the execution of the training program of the arms 
and services. Until 1932 they directed the tactical training of the Regular Army 
and the National Guard units stationed in the United States. 

In 1932, under the direction of Gen. Douglas MacArthur as Chief of 
Staff, a stride was made toward preparing the field forces of the Army “to 
take to the field and execute the plans prepared for them.” 3 The tactical units 
in the United States, both those in being and those planned for activation in 
an emergency, were brought together into the First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Armies. Their commanders took over from the corps area commanders respon- 
sibility for the tactical training of the field forces, concentrated in quadrennial 
maneuvers of the Regular and National Guard units assigned to each. 4 By exer- 
cising this responsibility the headquarters of each army would be training for 
its planning, tactical, and administrative duties in time of war. The four armies 
were also designed to provide a large tactical framework for mobilization. 3 

* WD Itr OCofS, 9 Aug 32, sub: Establishment of the Fid Armies. 

4 Brief histories of the Second, Third, and Fourth Armies in the period preceding mobilization were 
prepared by the AGF Historical Section. Copies of all narratives prepared by the AGF Historical Section 
are on Hie in the Historical Division, WDSS. 

* General MacArthur explained the purpose in view: “Heretofore the War Department has never 
been linked to fighting elements by that network of command and staff necessary to permit the unified 
tactical functioning of the American Army.” Before World War I “the military force then existing was 
conceived of and administered as a collection of infantry, cavalry and artillery regiments.” By establishing 
the “skeletonized Army Group on a satisfactory basis,” and by decentralizing certain responsibilities to 
army commanders, General MacArthur believed that the War Department was providing “a suitable frame- 
work for the assimilation of the thousands of recruits who will, almost simultaneously with the declara- 
tion of war, volunteer for service with the colors.” Without the constitution of such an authority, existing 
units would be swamped and immobilized with the organizational and training detail. “The four Field Army 
organization . . . constitutes a logical and definite basis for initial expansion." WD Itr OCofS to CGs four 
Fid Armies, 22 Oct 32, sub: Development of the Four Fid Armies. AGO Records, 320.2 (8-6-32) Sec iA. 
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After this change, as before, corps area commanders were responsible for sup- 
ply, the special training of officers and enlisted men in the arms and services, 
and the mobilization training of recruits. The change was not as great in fact 
as in principle. Means were not provided to effect a physical separation of the 
armies from the corps areas. The senior corps area commander in the territorial 
area assigned to each army was designated as the commanding general of that 
army, and his headquarters staff was drawn from the corps area staff, whose 
members now acted in a double capacity. But the training functions of the four 
army commands created in 1932 contained, in germinal form, the primary mis- 
sion which was centralized in GHQ in July 1940 and in Army Ground Forces 
after 9 March 1942. 

Reduced to the simplest general terms, the main features of the plan of 
mobilization and expansion of the field forces, within the organization of the 
Army just outlined, were as follows: 

1. The units of the Regular Army would be brought to full strength. 

2. The National Guard would be inducted into Federal service and its units 
brought to full strength. 

3. Units of the Organized Reserve would be activated, according to plan, as 
needed. 

4. The training nucleus of each of these new units would be a cadre of 
officers and enlisted men drawn from existing units. 

5. Fillers, to bring enlisted units to full strength and new units from cadre 
to authorized strength, would be obtained by voluntary recruitment or draft, 
and, before assignment, be put through a course of basic training in replacement 
training centers.® These centers would be operated by the corps area com- 
manders under the supervision of the chiefs of the arms and services concerned, 
except for the “branch immaterial” centers, which were to be directly under 
the War Department. 

6. Officers for new units, in addition to cadre officers, would be drawn in 
large part from the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

7. Preparation of tactical units for combat would be conducted by the 
armies created in skeleton form in 1932, which would be brought to full strength 
and activity. 

# The replacement training centers were not set up until the spring of 1941, and their output was 
never sufficient for the purpose stated. From the beginning, many of the fillers went directly to tactical 
units and received in these their training in Mobilization Training Programs which were programs for basic 
training in the various arms and services. In the actual process of expansion the tactical unit became the 
school of the individual soldier. 
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8. A General Headquarters, United States Army, would be activated as the 
high command of the field forces. 

GHQ in the Mobilization Plan of 1940-42 

Into this plan of mobilization “a nucleus of GHQ” was injected on 26 July 
1940. Its mission was to facilitate and speed up the process of mobilization by 
taking over the direct supervision of the huge task of organizing and training 
the field forces within the continental United States. 

A GHQ had been one of the capital features of the reorganization of the 
War Department effected in 1921, a reorganization based on the lessons of 
Wodd War I as read and digested by the Harbord Board. 1 It had been expected 
that in the next war a GHQ such as that of the American Expeditionary Force 
of 1917-18 would be required. To prepare staff officers of this headquarters as 
completely as possible for their grave responsibilities in war, a War Plans Divi- 
sion (WPD) was included in the War Department General Staff as reorganized 
in 1921. This division was given the responsibility for drawing the strategic 
plans for the employment of the field forces, and upon the mobilization of the 
Army it was to take the field as the staff of GHQ to put these plans into effect.® 
In 1936 this feature of the plan was extended by designating certain officers of 
the General Staff for future duty with GHQ when it took the field. It was ex- 
pected that other officers needed would be drawn from the Army War College, 
which would be suspended for die duration of the war. Originally the Chief of 
Staff of the War Department was to become the commanding general of this 
expeditionary force, but in 1936 it was decided that, while the Chief of Staff 
would automatically become commanding general of the field forces and of 
GHQ units when mobilization began, the final choice of the commander of 
the expeditionary forces must be left to the decision of the President* 

7 The deliberations and report of this Board will be found in The National Defense: Historical Docu- 
ments Relating to the Reorganization Plans of the War Department and to the Present National Defense Act, 
Hearings before the Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives, 6 gth Congress, 2d Session 
( 1 9 2 7 )y PP- 568-648. (Hereafter cited as Historical Documents.) 

* (1) Preliminary Rpt of Committee on “Nucleus for General Headquarters in the Field in the Event of 
Mobilization/' n Jul 21, especially par 9. Historical Documents, pp, 57iff. (2) Par 15, sec IV, GO 41, WD, 
16 Aug 21. 

* (1) Historical Documents, p. 576. (2) AR 10-15, 25 Nov 21, with changes of 1933. (3) The changes 
made in 1936 included the designation of officers in each General Staff Division to reinforce WPD when it 
took the field as the staff of GHQ. Memo OCS 153L3-5 of DCofS USA for CofS USA, 16 Apr 36, sub: 
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The “nucleus of GHQ” activated on 26 July 1940 consisted of a Chief of Staff 
and a small group of officers selected to perform the only function which was 
given to it initially, namely, the supervision of the training of tactical units of 
the Army in the continental United States. It was under the command of General 
Marshall, the Chief of Staff, acting as the commanding general of the field forces. 
In its function as a training agency, GHQ was a headquarters inserted between 
the War Department and the four armies. As such it put a capstone on the 
four-army plan. 10 The training supervision given GHQ went further : it included, 
in addition to the four armies, “GHQ Aviation,” which comprised the tactical 
air forces then existent, the Armored Force (constituted 10 July 1940), harbor 
defense troops, and “other GHQ reserves.” In short, administration of the train- 
ing of the field forces, as distinct from planning and policy decisions, was de- 
centralized in July 1940 by transferring this function of the War Department 
General Staff to the staff of GHQ. The reason stated for the activation of GHQ 
was “to decentralize the activities of the War Department,” thereby assisting 
General Marshall “in his capacity as Commanding General of the Field Forces.” 

General Marshall was the commanding general. His Chief of Staff was 
Brig. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, who became Major General in September 1940 and 
Lieutenant General in June 1941. He had been Commandant of the Command 
and General Staff School since April 1939 and reported for duty in his new assign- 
ment on 3 August 1940. General Marshall freely delegated authority over train- 
ing to General McNair. Though in constant communication with his Chief of 
Staff, he saw him infrequently and actually visited GHQ, located at the Army 
War College, for the first time on 13 May 1941. 11 General McNair directed GHQ. 

Separation of the Field Armies from the Corps Areas 

The activation of GHQ was a first step toward concentration of effort on 
training. Another major step was taken in October, when the command of 
corps areas was separated from that of the four armies. 12 On 19 July 1940 G-3 had 
made a modest proposal that, as a means of establishing more effective control 



Reorgn of GHQ, approved the same date by the CofS, and memo of the Sec WDGS for ACofS WPD, 17 Apr 
3 6, sub as above. OPD Records 3109. 

“The directive of 26 July 1940 stated that the jurisdiction of GHQ was to be “similar in character to 
that of Army Commanders.” 

u Notes (C) on a talk at GHQ by Gen Marshall, 0930 13 May 41. 337/4 (C). 

11 Corrected WD ltr AG 320.2 (9-17-40) M-C, 3 Oct 40, sub: Orgn, Tng, Adm of Army. 320.2/8. 
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over training, “tactical headquarters” should be set up “at convenient locations” 
to assist corps area commanders in their training duties. 13 General McNair, four 
days after reaching his desk at GHQ, pointed out that the activation of GHQ 
called for more radical action. “The establishment of GHQ,” he remarked, 
“amounts in principle to superimposing a theater of operations on the Zone of 
Interior.” He therefore recommended that the existing territorial organization, 
the corps area system, “be used for Zone of Interior functions only ” and that 
troop units be organized, trained, and administered by armies, corps, divisions, 
and similar tactical units as though in a theater of operations. 14 General Marshall 
directed that a reorganization be worked out along the lines indicated by 
General McNair. 15 

The effect of the reorganization adopted was to implement the four-army 
plan of 1932. Army commanders were designated whose staffs, now distinct 
from those of any corps area headquarters, were henceforth to concentrate on 
training. The armies, though still in the United States and based while training 
on the posts, camps, and stations of the corps area commands, were to be “in 
the field.” When on maneuvers they would, “insofar as practicable, assume 
supply functions comparable to those of an Army Commander in a Theater of 
Operations where supplies are received direct from Zone of Interior supply 
points.” 15 The object was to set the stage for bringing the units of the field 
forces, including the armies, to maximum readiness for combat before they 
left the United States. Always desirable, this objective had now become neces- 
sary. In 1917-18 it had been possible for American troops to undergo or com- 
plete their training and have much of their equipment produced behind the 
lines in France. In June 1940, when the Axis acquired possession of all acces- 
sible beachheads on the European Continent, this possibility was excluded from 
plans for the impending conflict. A vastly more ambitious objective had to be 
envisaged. When the proposal to separate the armies from the corps areas and 
place them under the command of GHQ was under discussion, General 
McNair stated that “the ultimate and essential result of these measures would 
be to develop the field forces into a united whole — GHQ troops and four 

11 Memo G-3/42980 for CofS USA, 19 Jul 40, sub: Div Tng. AGO Records, AG 353 (12-28-39), Tng 
Dir 1940-41 (2). 

14 GHQ 1st ind, 7 Aug 40, to above. 

Sec V of memo G-3/42980 for CofS USA, 19 Jul 40, cited in footnote 13. 

w WD ltr AG 320.2 (10-14-40) M-G-M, 19 Oct 40, sub: Change in Dir on Orgn, Tng, and Adm of 
the Army. 320.2/18. 
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armies— free to move strategically and capable of prompt and effective tactical 
action. Thus it would be possible to move an army when and where directed 
by a simple order.” v 

This ideal was not completely implemented by the measures actually taken. 
General McNair had envisaged the establishment of GHQ as amounting “in 
principle to superimposing a theater of operations on the Zone of Interior.” 18 
The measures taken in July and October 1940 did not in fact produce this 
result. They failed to complete either the delegation of authority over the 
training of the field forces or the liberation of the army commanders from 
responsibility for the administration of posts. In short, GHQ was not vested 
with the full authority of a theater headquarters. Though its jurisdiction was 
described “as similar in character to that of Army Commanders,” 19 GHQ was 
never vested with the administrative authority even of an army commander, 
but was subject in logistical matters to G-4 of the War Department. In prin- 
ciple the respective authority of army and corps area commanders was clearly 
delimited. Corps area commanders, operating under G-4 of the War Depart- 
ment, remained responsible for the system of supply and for the construction, 
maintenance, and repairs of fixed installations, specifically of posts, camps, and 
stations, and harbor defense projects, as well as for the training of service troops 
assigned to their stations. On the other hand, to give the armies and their stalls 
full training for field duty, army commanders were not only to take over at 
once from corps area commanders their training functions as far as tactical 
units were concerned, but to the extent of their facilities and personnel to pro- 
vide medical care and evacuation for the field forces and in periods of maneu- 
vers, “insofar as practicable, assume supply functions.” The chain of command. 



1T 3d ind, 1 6 Sep 40, to memo G-3/42980 for CofS USA, 19 Jul 40, cited in footnote 13. 
GHQ i$t ind, 7 Aug 40, to above. 



‘*WD Itr AG 320.2 (7-25-40) M (Ret) M-OCS, 26 Ju! 40, sub: GHQ. 320.2/3. The basic memo is 
OCS 21 152-2 OCS-OW, 25 Jul 40. AGO Records. 
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nevertheless, remained tangled. In supply matters army commanders were 
under the corps area system and G-4, not GHQ. When a tactical commander 
on a post, camp, or station was senior to the representative of the corps area 
commander, he became post commander. The expedient adopted to relieve 
him of post duties in such cases was to instruct him to appoint a “post execu- 
tive” and delegate to him the routine administration of the post. 20 As noted 
above, General McNair’s concept was that GHQ, to accomplish its training 
mission effectively and with complete realism, should have essentially the 
organization of a theater of operations. The link in the chain of command 
necessary to complete this concept would have been a communications zone 
placed under its authority. This link was not provided. The need for it was 
felt even more sharply later when the authority of GHQ was extended to 
include base and defense commands. 

Nevertheless, in the establishment of GHQ and the reorganization of 
October 1940 important steps had been taken to limber up a peacetime system 
which had been largely occupied with routine housekeeping functions and to 
put the Army into the field under centralized direction to train for combat. 

Training Tas\s of GHQ 

The magnitude of the training tasks confronting GHQ in August 1940 was 
staggering. The tactical units whose preparation for war it was to direct and 
energize existed for the most part only on paper. All planning and preparation 
had been hampered by lack of money and manpower. Eight infantry divisions, 
one cavalry division and elements of a second, and one armored division had 
been activated, but in August 1940 these divisions were far from full strength. 
Only enough corps troops had been brought together to activate one corps and 
sketch another. The four armies consisted only of skeleton headquarters and 
4,400 troops. The units of the Regular Army in the United States, located at 
widely scattered posts, had not been assembled except in quadrennial maneuvers 
directed by each army in turn. The eighteen divisions of the National Guard 
had had only such training in the field as could be acquired in a two-week 
period each summer. The field training of corps and armies had had ta be 
limited largely to command-post exercises. Not until 1940 had it been possible 

*°Par ii£ corrected WD Itr AG 320.2 (9-27-40) M-C, 3 Oct 40, sub: Orgn, Tng, and Adm of the 
Army. 320.2/8. The arguments for this device are fully set forth in a memo of G-3 WD for CofS USA, 24 
Aug 40, sub: Adm of Posts. AGF Records, G-3/ 43332. 
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to stage what General Marshall described as “the first genuine corps and army 
maneuvers in the history of this Nation.” 21 

GHQ had the twofold task of completing the imperfect training of the 
forces in being and at the same time of using such experience and military skill 
as these had to train for imminent war the mass of units and fresh recruits that 
were then being mobilized. On 13 June 1940 the authorized enlisted strength of 
the Regular Army had been expanded from 227,000 to 280,000 and on 26 June 
to 375,000. On 1 6 September the induction of National Guard units began, 
continuing until November 1941 as housing and equipment became available. 
These units brought 278,526 enlisted men into active service. 22 They had had 
more and better training than in 1917, thanks to the program authorized in 
1920. But their training was far from complete, and the National Guard, no 
less than the mass of raw recruits, had to be taught tactics and the use of weapons 
which were revolutionizing the art of warfare. On the date when induction of 
the National Guard began, the Selective Service Bill became law, and, by July 
1941, 606,915 selectees had been inducted. 28 These selectees were used to bring 
existing units up to authorized strength or as fillers for new units. Beginning 
1 March 1941 large numbers of them were sent to the replacement training 
centers of the arms and services for basic training. 

Meanwhile new units were being constructed around cadres drawn from 
units of the Regular Army and National Guard. The ground forces, as they 
expanded under GHQ, were organized into 27 infantry divisions (9 Regular 
Army, one of which was motorized, and 18 National Guard), 4 armored 
divisions, 2 cavalry divisions, and 1 cavalry brigade. Enough corps units were 
assembled or activated to set up nine army corps. 24 Before the end of 1941 the 
organization of the four armies had been brought to a point which made it 
possible to put all of them through maneuvers and in September of that year 
to pit two of them, fully organized, against each other in the field. By 1 July 
1941 the strength of the field forces had reached a total of 1,326,577 officers 
and enlisted men. 28 The training of this huge force, and more to come, had 

11 (.1) Annual Report of the Chief of the National Guard Bureau , 1941 , pp. 6-9. The period of field 
training for the Guard was increased to three weeks in 1939-40 and to four in the summer of 1941. (2) 
Biennial Report, CofS, 1941, p. 3. 

” Annual Report of the Chief of the National Guard Bureau, 1941, p. 27. 

n Annttal Report of the Secretary of War, 1941, p. 101. 

** Biennial Report, CofS, 1941 , Chart 4. 

“This figure is given in the Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1941, p. 9 6. 
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to match or excel the preparation of enemy forces known to be thoroughly 
trained and, in the case of Germany, magnificently equipped. 

To provide the military leadership for this great task GHQ had immedi- 
ately available its share of the 13,797 Regular Army officers then on active duty. 
The National Guard was to bring into active service 21,074 officers. 28 But only 
6,800 of these had completed a course of instruction in a service school. 22 An 
officer pool existed, consisting of approximately 33,000 Reserve officers and 
104,228 graduates of the ROTC in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 28 By 1 July 
1941, 56,700 Reserve officers in these two categories had been called to extended 
active duty; at that date they already constituted from 75 to 90 percent of the 
officers of the Regular Army divisions. 29 Commissioned personnel was cur- 
rently being supplemented by graduates of West Point and of ROTC units 
and, after August 1941, by graduates of the officer candidate schools set up 
in July of that year. 

Men and means having been provided, work had to be done in haste and 
distraction which could be done with maximum efficiency only in the leisure 
of peace. The basic training of soldiers, the advanced training of many officers of 
all grades, and the tactical training of units of all sizes up to armies had to be 
carried on simultaneously, with officers and men in every degree of proficiency 
or lack of it and with only a thin line of Regular Army officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers to take the lead. 

The task was made immensely more difficult because it had to be prosecuted 
in the midst not only of an unprecedented expansion but also of continual and 
rapid changes imposed by the overwhelming successes of the German Army. 
Arms and equipment were being changed, and the new types could not be 
made available in quantities adequate for training. Many units were being con- 
verted; the Cavalry was being mechanized; the motorized division was being 
developed. At the same time the basic organization of the infantry division was 
undergoing a radical reform while the Army was being assembled. The “trian- 
gular” division was being substituted for the “square” division, to provide the 
flexibility required by the concept of the combat team. This process of change 
began in the winter of 1939-40, 30 but as late as September 1940 the Tables of 

Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1941, p. 96. 

17 Draft memo (S) of CofS USA for USW, 30 Sep 41, sub: Morale of the Army. AGO Records, 353 
(9-19-40) (1) (Morale of the Army) (S). 

n Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1940, pp. 35-36, 40. 

® Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1941, p. 1 10. *° Biennial Report, CofS, 1941, p. 2. 
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Organization for the triangular division were still not ready. In August pre- 
liminary charts were issued, to which nine Regular Army infantry divisions, the 
i st through the 9th, were ordered to conform by 1 October. 31 The eighteen Na- 
tional Guard divisions remained square divisions during the first year of their 
field training and were reorganized on the triangular pattern only during Jan- 
uary and February 1942” Meanwhile, all through the period of GHQ’s existence 
new types of units were being formed or multiplied : armored divisions, para- 
chute troops, mountain troops, antitank and antiaircraft units, and the service 
and maintenance units required to support these specialized troops. 33 As organ- 
ization changed, doctrine and rules of procedure as set forth in technical and 
field manuals had to be kept up to date, and the staff of GHQ, as the group in 
charge of training operations, was called on to give much thought and time to 
the necessary revisions. These were only some of the changes that were taking 
place in the GHQ period, but they provide a rough measure of the magnitude 
of the job which General McNair was given in the summer of 1940. 

The GHQ Staff 

General McNair performed his task with a staff whose maximum strength 
by 31 May 1941 was only twenty-one commissioned officers. To get officers who 
had “an open mind with reference to innovations,” General Marshall directed 
that those assigned to GHQ should be under fifty years of age. General McNair 
reported to the Army War College from Fort Leavenworth on 3 August 1940. 
By the end of the month his staff was composed of seven officers. The Infantry, 
the Field Artillery, the Cavalry, the Coast Artillery Corps, the Armored Force, 
the Corps of Engineers, and the Signal Corps were each represented by one 
officer. In September G-i, G-2, G-3, and G-4 functions were assigned, and an 
Adjutant General, an Air officer, and a National Guard officer were brought in. 
In October a representative of the Organized Reserves was added, in November 

**WD ltr AG 320.2 (8-31-40) M (Ret) M-C, io Sep 40, sub: Reorgn of Triangular Divs. 320.2/6. 
The charts had been issued with WD ltr AG 320.2 (8-12-40) P (C), 23 Aug 40, sub: Charts for Orgn 
of the Triangular Div, the Type Army Corps, and Army Trs of a Type Army of Three Corps. (As 
approved 8 Aug 40.) 320.2/4. An example of the achievement of the Army in bringing an army to life 
in spite of insufficient personnel and funds is recorded in AGF Historical Section, The Third Army. 

13 The 32d, 34th, and 37th Divisions were triangularized in January, and all of the others except the 
27th in February 1942. The 27th, which had been sent to Hawaii, was reorganized on 24 August. Direc- 
tives in 322, 322.13, and 320.2 (S). u Biennial Report, CojS, 1941, p. 10. 
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a Medical officer, and in January 1941 an officer from the Quartermaster Corps. 
In January the officer who had represented the National Guard was redesignated 
as representative of the Civilian Component, and in April the Coast Artillery 
officer became the Antiaircraft officer. 34 

During this first year the line between general and special staff functions 
was not sharply drawn. Business was carried on in an informal manner, 
largely by consultation. 85 The staff met for work under Stanford White’s 
Roman vaults in the Army War College building, where the last graduating 
exercises of the War College “for the duration” had been held on 20 June. 3 * 
On the breezy point between two rivers, at the end of the campus-like parade 
ground of the Army War College post, the officers reported for duty in civilian 
clothes, as they continued to do until Pearl Harbor. The civilian guard at the 
main door recalls not recognizing General McNair and other generals and 
challenging diem to show their identification cards. General McNair’s little 
staff of officers had anything but a martial aspect, in spite of the warlike con- 
centration and energy with which they devoted themselves to their task. 

GHQ as a Training Division of the General Staff 

During the first year of its existence GHQ was virtually a division of the 
War Department General Staff, although it was located outside the General 
Staff and was itself organized as a complete staff in embryo. As Chief of Staff 



w For General Marshall’s jwlicy for the selection of officers, see p. 48 below and also minutes of 
his talk at GHQ, 13 May 1941. 337/4 (C). The other statements in this paragraph were obtained from 
330.3 (Monthly Rosters-Strcngth Returns), checked with Lt Col Seleno, Ground AG Sec. 

The officer personnel of the staff on 31 May 1941 was as follows: 



Maj Gen Lesley J. McNair 
Col William E. Lynd 
Lt Col Lloyd D. Brown 
Lt Col Mark W. Clark 
Lt Col Frederick J. dc Rohan 
Lt Col Charles H. Gcrhardt 
Lt Col Farragut F. Hall 



Lt Col Morris Handwerk 
Lt Col Vernon K. Hurd 
Lt Col Clyde L. Hyssong 
Lt Col Allen F. Kingman 
Lt Col Jerry V. Matcjka 
Lt Col Bryan L. Milburn 
Lt Col Richard B. Moran 



Lt Col Charles B. Spruit 

Maj James G. Christiansen 

Maj Thomas E. Lewis 

Maj Hammond McD. Monroe 

Maj William D. Old 

Maj Julian E. Raymond 

Col Kenneth Buchanan (attached) 



55 This statement is based on the recollections of staff officers on duty at Hq AGF in May 1943, 
notably General Hyssong and Colonel Seleno, and par i, ltr of Gen McNair to TAG, 9 Jan 41, sub: 
Enl Pers for Duty at GHQ USA (AGO Records, OCS 21152-2) stating that alt officers at present, except 
the AG, are assigned to the General Staff and perform the dual function of general and special staff officers. 

58 The Army War College was suspended by WD ltr AG 352.01 (6-11-40) M-MC, 11 Jun 40, sub: 
Courses at AWC and C&GS Sch, 1940-41. AGO Records. 
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reporting directly to General Marshall, General McNair was drawn into the 
staff discussion of all major issues. Usually he consulted his own staff before 
making recommendations. At the same time GHQ became a living presence 
to the commanders under its supervision by going to the field and making 
itself known. It met their desire for a single command post in the War Depart- 
ment capable of representing their needs and of initiating expeditious action. 
In December 1940 the War Department found it necessary to remind the 
commanders of units placed under GHQ for training that only those commu- 
nications which dealt with training should pass through the Chief of Staff, 
GHQ. “In the past,” the letter ran, “the Chief of Staff has exercised his func- 
tions as commander of the Field Forces through the War Department. GHQ 
is the agency through which he would exercise command over such forces in 
an emergency. For the present, however, the recendy formed GHQ will be 
concerned only with the direction and supervision of training of the Field 
Forces, exclusive of overseas garrisons. The War Department will continue to 
be the agency through which command, except for training, will be exer- 
cised.” 37 It seemed necessary to General McNair himself, a month later, to 
keep his staff within bounds by cautioning it against initiating projects not 
directly concerned with training. The War Department had been referring 
many matters other than training to GHQ for comment and recommendation, 
and the staff was therefore encouraged to include in its training contacts 
observations of conditions other than training. “But such side issues,” General 
McNair declared, “must not weaken the main effort — training — nor create the 
impression among troop units that this staff is interested more than casually 
in other activities.” 38 These two directives indicate both General McNair’s 
concentration on training and the importance which GHQ had already 
acquired by the early weeks of 1941 in the eyes both of its staff and of the 
commanders under its supervision. 

Expansion of the Functions and Authority of GHQ, 3 July 1941 

The critical international situation required not only intensive and rapid 
training of the U. S. Army but also the development of definite plans for the 
defense of the United States. When Dunkerque and the air bombing of England 

n WD ltr AG 320.2 (12-5-40) M-P-M, 13 Dec 40, sub: GHQ Trs and Armies. 320.2/87. 

“Memo of CofS GHQ for Staff GHQ, 15 Jan 41. 320.2/3/3. 
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threatened the security of the country, measures had to be concerted for the 
defense of the continental United States and Alaska as well as the Atlantic 
approaches to the United States and the Panama Canal. 

On 17 March 1941 the United States was divided into four defense com- 
mands. 39 If invasion threatened, these defense commands were to become theaters 
of operations. Each was put under the authority of the commanding general 
of one of the four field armies. The immediate duty of the commander and his 
army staff, given an augmentation of personnel for the purpose, was to plan 
the measures necessary to repel invasion. Since it was expected that an initial 
attack on the United States would have to be met first in the air, air planning 
and organization figured prominently in these measures for defense. The order 
of 17 March 1941, creating the defense commands, activated four air forces, 
located in “districts” roughly coterminous with those of the four defense com- 
mands. The commander of GHQ Aviation, after 20 June 1941 the Air Force 
Combat Command, in which the four air forces were united, was made respon- 
sible for “the aviation and air defense plans for Defense Commands.” 40 

Meanwhile preparation had also been made for strengthening an outer ring 
of defenses toward Europe. On 3 September 1940, the President had announced 
the lease from Great Britain of additional bases in the Atlantic, in exchange for 
fifty destroyers, and in the spring of 1941 agreed to replace British troops in 
Iceland with U. S. forces. Detailed plans for garrisoning Iceland, the new bases, 
and a cordon of defense commands in the Atlantic and Caribbean had to be made. 

But while the necessary defensive measures were being taken, plans for an 
eventual offensive also had to be prepared. The traditional doctrine of the Army 
and Navy placed the emphasis on crushing the enemy’s attack far from our 
shores and on launching an offensive at the earliest possible moment. 

The existing organization of the War Department (see Chart No. 1) was 
put under an enormous strain by the burden and multiplicity of all these demands 
for planning and administration. The danger of war was increasing rapidly. The 
destroyer-bases exchange in September 1940 and the passage of the Lend-Lease 
Act in March 1941 had committed the United States to supporting Great Britain 
openly in order to stave off attack while arming and to maintain positions from 
which to strike the potential enemy. As war came swiftly nearer, a group of 
officers in the General Staff, alarmed by the delays involved in existing proce- 



w WD ltr AG 320.2 (2-28-41) M-WPD-M to CGs, CofS GHQ, etc, 17 Mar 41, sub: Defense Plans- 
Continental US, with atchd charts. AGO Records. 

40 For a discussion of these measures see below, Section VII I, 
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dures, became convinced that the War Department must freely delegate some 
of its responsibilities to speed up action and to lighten the burden which was 
mounting on the shoulders of the Chief of Staff. A step toward this end was 
taken on 3 July 1941, when the authority of GHQ was extended to include, in 
addition to training, the planning and command of military operations. 41 

“GHQ now supersedes War Plans Division in the organization and control 
of task forces and operations. It will continue to direct the training of the 
Ground Forces and combined air-ground training.” Such was the statement of 
policy approved by General Marshall on 17 June. 42 By this decision GHQ was 
advanced closer toward assuming the role for which it had been cast by the 
Harbord Report in 1921. GHQ was to plan operations as well as direct them. 
It was to “prepare theater of operations plans prescribed in Army Strategic 
Plans and such other operations as may be directed by the War Department.” 43 
GHQ was secretly informed that it would shortly be directed to prepare, in a 
given order of priority, four such plans. 44 

Behind this decision lay the recognition of the imminence of war for the 
United States. It was stated that “military combat operations may be required 
in the near future.” Effective “coordination, conduct and control” of operations 
“in a number of minor and widely separated theaters” would be “an extremely 
difficult task,” requiring “an executive organization capable of prompt decision 
and expeditious action.” Since it was recognized that there was “no agency of 
the War Department now organized to meet this requirement,” the powers of 
GHQ were enlarged to meet it. 45 

The new mission of GHQ was defined as “planning, initiation and execu- 
tion of such military operations as may be directed by the War Department.” 
Specifically, the mission consisted of the following duties: 46 

U WD hr (R) AG 320.2 (6-19-41) MC-E-M, 3 Jul 41, sub: Enlargement of the Functions of GHQ. 
320.2/3/34. 

43 Note, 17 Jun 41. AGO Records, WPD 3209-11 (S). 

43 Par ib (1), WD hr, 3 Jul, cited in footnote 41 above. 

44 Pars 2 and 3, Sec I, WPD memo (S) for CofS USA, — Jun 41, sub; Enlargement of the Functions of 
GHQ. 320.2/1 (S). This GHQ copy bears the following note, initialed “F. L. P(arks)’*: “This staff was 
approved and promulgated by restricted letter AG 320.2 (6-19-41) MC-E-M, Subject: ‘Enlargement of 
Functions of GHQ.’ Parts were not put in letter to avoid classification of 'Secret* (verbally from Gen. 
Malony to Col. Parks).** 

40 Pars 1-4, Sec I, WPD memo, Jun 41, cited in footnote 44 above. 

44 WD hr (R) AG 320.2 (6-19-41) MC-E-M, 3 Jul 41, sub: Enlargement of the Functions of GHQ. 
320.2/3/34 (R). 
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1. GHQ will prepare theater of operations plans for those operations prescribed 
in Army Strategic Plans and such other operations as may be directed by the War 
Department .... 

2. It will coordinate and control military operations in those theaters assigned to 
its command, to include such overseas departments, bases, and other military means 
as are made available to it by the War Department. 

3. It will exercise command over task forces set up for and required in the execution 
of a prospective operation from the date specified by the War Department for the 
assumption of such command. 

4. It will exercise command over such combat or other units, in the continental 
United States, both air and ground, as shall hereafter, from time to time, be designated 
to it as a reserve by the War Department. 

5. It shall have under its direct control such credits in supplies, ammunition and 
equipment as may, from time to time, be specifically allotted to it by the War Department. 



By a directive of 25 March GHQ had been empowered to supervise and 
coordinate the planning activities of the four defense commands in the conti- 
nental United States, but not “until such time as the staff of GHQ had been 
expanded to undertake these additional responsibilities.” That time had now 
come. GHQ was given “full authority for the employment of the means avail- 
able to it, including designated reserves, in the execution of the task in each of 
the theaters assigned to it for command, and authority for the transfer of units 
and means between theaters under its control,” with the proviso, of course, “that 
such transfer falls within the framework of the strategic directive issued by the 
War Department.” 4T 

Under the terms of the new directive GHQ shared the planning of oper- 
ations with WPD, with the Chief of the Army Air Forces, and with the com- 
manders of bases and defense commands. Theoretically the division of func- 
tions (see Chart No. 2) was as follows: WPD drafted strategic plans; GHQ, 
in collaboration with the commanders of bases and defense commands, elab- 
orated theater plans which fitted into these; the Chief of the Army Air Forces, 
maintaining contact with GHQ by means of an Air Support Section located in 
that headquarters, 48 made air plans which became air annexes of theater plans 



r (i) WD ltr AG 320.2 (3-24-41) M-WPD-M, 25 Mar 41, sub: Defense Plans — Continental US. 



320.2/158/3. (2) See fobtnotc 46 above. 



“ This was a staff section of the Air Force Combat Command. Its chief, was Colonel Lynd, who had 
been General McNair’s Air officer from the beginning. The Air Annexes were prepared in this section. 
Statement to AGF Hist Off by Mrs. Naomi Allen, who was in charge of the Records Section, Army War 
College, as well as the processing of war plans framed by GHQ. 
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after approval by the theater commander and the concurrence of the Chief of 
Staff, GHQ. When execution of a theater plan was ordered, GHQ was drawn 
into the chain of command between the theater commander and the War 
Department to supervise, to coordinate, to inspect, and to share the burden of 
administration at Washington. But even at this stage full command was with- 
held, since GHQ was not given control over supply. 

Such an organization was obviously not “functional” in the sense of 
conferring clear-cut authority commensurate with responsibility. It remained to 
be seen whether it would stand up under the stress of impending events, which 
were to include the outbreak of war on 7 December. 

Although the charter received in July was somewhat restrictive, extensive 
assignments were given GHQ in the following eight months. 

Planning Activities 

GHQ prepared in whole or part sixteen detailed operational plans for task 
forces, including those for the U. S. forces which relieved the British in Iceland 
and in British and Dutch Guiana, and for the forces sent to the British Isles 
in the spring of 1942. At the beginning plans for reconnaissance and occupa- 
tion of protective bases in the Atlantic were in the foreground. Other plans were 
prepared for expeditionary forces which seemed likely to be required by the 
rapidly changing situation in Europe and the Western Hemisphere but which 
were not launched. The plans nevertheless had to be worked up in detail and 
under high pressure. One of these, SUPER-GYMNAST, prepared in January 
1942, laid the basis for TORCH, the plan for the operation launched in North 
Africa on 8 November 1942. 49 In addition, GHQ had to work out operational 
plans for the base commands in Bermuda, Greenland, Newfoundland, Iceland, 
and Alaska and to supervise and coordinate the theater plans submitted by the 
commanding generals of the Caribbean Defense Command and of three of the 
four defense commands in the United States — the Northeastern, Southern, 
and Western. 50 



w Mcmo (S) of Gen McNair for CG FF, 15 Jan 42, sub: Future Operations. McNair Correspondence 
with CofS (S). 

“This summary is based on (1) the Diary (S) of GHQ, 314.81 (S); (2) Minutes (S) of Staff Con- 
ferences, GHQ, 337 (S); (3) 381 General (S), all in GHQ Records; (4) various papers filed under the 
names of pertinent “color” plans and base and defense commands in AGO Classified Records Section, and 
in the Combined Subjects file of OPD records, where they were consulted through the courtesy of Miss 
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A highly efficient routine was worked out for processing through the 
GHQ staff the “operations plans” which that headquarters was directed to 
prepare. The first step, taken whenever feasible, was to send a party to the 
area in question to make spot reconnaissance. On its return, a general confer- 
ence of the staff for “orientation” was held in the War College Auditorium. 
The next step was for the “G’s” in a standard order — G-2, G-3, G-i, and 
G-4— to work up all the basic data for a plan framed within the strategic 
directive handed down by WPD. A draft was then blocked out under the head- 
ings: “Situation,” “Missions and Organization,” “Operations,” “Supply,” “Com- 
mand.” 51 The draft was presented to the entire staff for discussion. Details were 
provided in “annexes” worked out by the general and special staff sections. All 
parts of the plan were prepared and assembled in conformity with a dummy 
model. 5 * When completed, the plan was submitted to WPD for approval. 

Meanwhile, the commander and his staff assigned for a particular opera- 
tion were ordered to the War College, where the approved plan was laid before 
them for study. They were instructed to ask no questions for two days, after 
which they were free to discuss it in detail with the officers who had drafted it. 

The whole task required the management and coordination of a compli- 
cated mass of details in the form of factual information, men, and things. In 
the drafting stage each section and annex of a plan had to be coordinated not 
only with numerous agencies located in the complex organization of the War 
Department, but with agencies of the Navy Department as well. Nevertheless, 
plans were worked up with conspicuous speed and economy of effort. The first 
of these, the plan for Iceland, was completed in seven days after the recon- 
noitering party had reported. The Diary and Minutes of GHQ from September 
1941 until the following March show that headquarters preparing plans and 
dispatching them with a speed comparable to that of an assembly plant under 
rush orders. One secret of the efficiency displayed was a compact staff, located 
apart from the maze of offices in the Munitions Building and under the direc- 
tion of a leader, the Deputy Chief of Staff, Brig. Gen. Harry J. Malony, who 



Alice Miller; (5) the file “Status, War Plans, “ AWC Records 111-55C, a ledger of the plans prepared by 
GHQ, in the custody (1945) of Mrs. Naomi Allen. The assistance of Miss Miller and Mrs. Allen, sup- 
ported by their recollections, has been of great value. No evidence has been found that the Central Defense 
Command submitted a plan to GHQ. 

51 (1) Min (S) of Staff Conferences, GHQ, 17 Sep 41. 337 (S). (2) GHQ memo (S) for all Staff Secs 
GHQ, 10 Oct 41, sub: Preparation of Plans, Rainbow 5. 381 R-5/3 (S) 

53 Ibid, See also mimeographed model of operations plan, Cpy 3. AWC Records, 111-55B, 
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inspired them with his sense of the urgency and importance of their task. 
Another was the presence under a single roof, and in a single organization, of rep- 
resentatives of the arms and services, who could furnish both technical informa- 
tion and quick contact with these agencies. The isolated location of GHQ made 
it easier to enforce security. The standard operating procedure developed was 
so effective that it continued to be employed by the Operations Division of the 
War Department General Staff, which in March 1942 took over the planning 
functions of GHQ. 1 "’ 



Command Problems 

Meanwhile, GHQ was also exercising its command functions over task 
forces and theaters successively placed under its authority. In July 1941 it organ- 
ized and dispatched the first echelon of the force sent to Iceland. On 13 August 
it was given control of the second echelon, which sailed on 5 September. This 
force was, the report stated, “the first United States Expedition to depart with 
a complete plan and all means necessary to implement it.” 64 On 2 January 1942 
GHQ was put in command of the forces in the British Isles, and in the follow- 
ing weeks it organized and dispatched the units sent to Northern Ireland and 
England. It also planned and prepared those designated for the relief of the 
garrisons in Dutch Guiana and those which it was believed might be needed to 
reinforce other strategic points on the coasts of Central and South America. 

At die same time the responsibilities of GHQ gradually came to include 
an ever greater number of new bases and defense commands which were being 
activated in 1940-41 in the Atlantic, the Caribbean, and Alaska to give 
additional protection to the approaches to the United States and the Panama 
Canal. On 15 July 1941 the Bermuda Base Command and on 19 July the New- 
foundland Base Command were transferred from the First Army to GHQ. 65 
On the latter date United States Army units in Greenland were attached to 
GHQ for tactical command only; on 26 November they were constituted under 

63 The information in this and the foregoing paragraph was drawn largely from interviews of the AGF 
Historical Officer with Maj. Gen. Harry J. Malony, formerly DCofS GHQ, io Jan 44, and with Brig. Gen. 
Paul McD. Robinett, formerly ACofS G-2 GHQ, 5 Feb 44. 

M GHQ Quarterly Rpt (S), 15 Sep 41. 320.2/1 (S). 

" (1) WD telg (S) AG 320.2 (7-8-41) MC-E to First Army, 8 Jul 41. AGO Records, 320.2 (4-28-41) 
(Comd of US Units in Newfoundland) (S). (2) WD Itr AG 320.2 (7~S-4i) MC-E-M to CofS GHQ, sub: 
Comd of US Army Units in Bermuda. AGO Records, 320.2 (BBC) (7-8-41). 
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GHQ as the Greenland Base Command. 54 In the previous February a Carib- 
bean Defense Command had been established with headquarters at Quarry 
Heights, Panama Canal Department, embracing all bases under United States 
control in the Atlantic approaches to the Panama Canal. 57 On 1 December 1941 
command of this critically important area was vested in GHQ. 58 

Then came Pearl Harbor and war. On 14 December the Western Defense 
Command, with Alaska included, was made a theater of operations under the 
command of GHQ. 59 On 24 December the Northeastern Defense Command, 
extended to embrace Newfoundland, was similarly converted into the Eastern 
Theater of Operations under GHQ. 50 The responsibilities of GHQ for the con- 
trol of operations had now reached their peak. In die summer and fall of 1941 
the eventual transfer of Hawaii and the Philippines, indeed of “all projects and 
oudying bases,” had been expected by the GHQ staff. 81 These expectations were 
not realized. Indeed the command responsibilities of GHQ were eventually 
contracted. On 19 December 1941 control of army as well as naval forces 
assigned for operations to the Caribbean Coastal Frontier, the seaward sector 
of die Caribbean Defense Command, passed despite the protests of GHQ to 
the Navy under the principle of “unity of command.” On 31 January 1942 
operational forces assigned to Bermuda were also transferred to the control of 
the Navy Department. 82 Control of operations in the Pacific area beyond the 
western coast line were not delegated by the War Department to GHQ. 

w (1) WD Itr (S) AG 320.2 (7-10-41) MC-E-M, 10 Jul 41, sub: Comd of US Army Units in Green- 
land. AGO Records, 320.2/7 (Greenland) (S). (2) WD Ur (C) AG 320.2 (11-5-41) MC-O-M, 26 Nov 
41, sub: Activation of Greenland Base Comd. AGO Records, WPD 4173-126 to Greenland, sec 5 (S). 

"WD rad (S) to Lt Gen Voorhis, SC PCZ, 10 Feb 41, sub: Caribbean Defense Comd. AGO Records, 
320.2 (1-8-41) (S). 

M Telg No 7 (S), CG GHQ to CG CDC, 28 Nov 41. AGO Records, 320.2/3 (CDC) (S). 

w (i) WD Itr (S) AG 320.2 (12-11-41) MC-F to CG WDC, 11 Dec 41, sub: Supplementary Direc- 
tions for WDC. (2) Telg No 10 (S) to CG WDC, 14 Dec 41, signed Marshall “Official, Hyssong,” no sub 
given. Both in AGO Records, 320.2/34 (WDC Str) (S). 

"WD Itr (C) AG 371 (12-19-41) MSC-E-M, 20 Dec 41, sub; Creation of ETO. AGO Records. 

w (1) Min (S) of Staff Conferences, GHQ, 6 Aug 41. 337 (S). (2) Memo (S) for all Staff Secs GHQ, 
7 Aug 41, sub: Expansion of GHQ. 320.2/22 (S). (3) “We have advance copies of directive of tasks to be 
turned over to GHQ. In general all projects and outlying bases arc to be ours.’* Min (S) of Staff Conferences, 
9 Aug 41. 337 (S). On 15 November the DCofS reported that Alaska and the Philippines would be trans- 
ferred “when construction was in better shape and further advanced, and when equipment and supply matters 
were in better shape in the Philippines.” 337, 5 Nov 41 (S). 

“ (1) WPD memo (S) for TAG, 19 Dec 41, sub: Unity of Comd in the Caribbean Coastal Frontier. 
AGO Records, 381 (Unity of Comd) (12-17-41) (S). (2) A telegram (S), Andrews to GHQ, 20 Dec 41, 
reported assumption of command by the Navy on that date. 320.2/90 (CDC) (S). (3) The protest of GHQ 
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Expansion and Reorganization of the GHQ Staff 

In response to the new demands made on General McNair and his staff 
after 3 July 1941, GHQ underwent a transformation. Its strength, which stood 
at 29 officers and 64 enlisted men in the latter part of June, was considerably 
more than doubled by 1 December 1941 (76 officers, 178 enlisted men). Before 
the dissolution of GHQ on 9 March 1942 it had increased to 137 officers and 
327 enlisted men.* 3 This expansion created new administrative burdens. Officers 
had to be procured and office space had to be found for them. The War Col- 
lege building overflowed, and a new office building, “T-5,” and additional 
living quarters were authorized, designed to accommodate an anticipated 
strength of approximately 300 officers and 1,000 enlisted men.** At the begin- 
ning of December 1941 the staff was reorganized for the more effective dis- 
charge of its dual function of training on the one hand and operations and 
planning on the other. The little group of officers in mufti, consulting infor- 
mally in the big spaces of the War College and frequently absent on inspection 
tours, was converted into a highly organized planning and administrative 
machine, which crowded all the available space on the Army War College 
post. Measures had to be taken to maintain the expeditious action character- 
istic of the original “nucleus.” “ 

As late as January 1941 the staff had been organized only to the extent of 
having on it officers representing arms and services and “G” functions essen- 



is recorded in memo (S) of Gen McNair for CofS USA, 18 Dec 41, sub: Unity of Comd in Caribbean and 
Panama Coastal Frontiers. 320.2/93 (CDC) (S). (4) For Bermuda: WPD memo (S) for CofS USA, 6 Feb 
42, sub: Unity of Comd in Bermuda. Same file as (1 ) this note. 

“The figures given are drawn from the following sources: (1) For officers on 24 June, immediately 
after the increase of strength on 18 June, par 2, memo (S) of Lt Col Carrington, ACofS G-i GHQ for 
Sec GS GHQ, 28 Aug 41, sub: Resume of the Orgn and Opns of GHQ. 320.2/1 (S). (2) For enlisted men, 
same date, par i a, GHQ ltr to TAG, 15 Jul 41, sub: Pers Asgd to Hq Sp Trs GHQ and Hq and Hq Co GHQ. 
(3) For the other dates the figures are compiled from GHQ Rosters. 330.3. 

** Memo of CofS GHQ for CG FF, 23 Jan 42, sub: Construction of Additional Office Space for GHQ. 
680.341/23. The additional office space immediately needed was created by clearing the cavalry stable of 
the AWC post. The new building, T-5, was not ready for occupancy by 9 Mar 42. The strength requested 
on 27 Jan 42 was 212 officers and 489 enlisted men. The actual strength on that date was 146 officers and 
266 enlisted men. Ltr 320.3/4 GHQ-A to TAG, 27 Jan 42, sub: Revised T/O. AGO Records. 

“The Secretary (Col Floyd L. Parks) “recommended to the Staff that in view of the limited time 
of the Chief of Staff and the Deputy Chief of Staff in offices, the Staff take final action whenever possible 
and avoid references to the Deputy or the Chief of Staff except when policy or matters of major impor- 
tance were involved. To keep the Chief of Staff and the Deputy Chief of Staff informed by short memos 
in matters they should know about to maintain a general background of current business/’ Min (S) of 
Staff Conferences, GHQ, 17 Oct 41. 337 (S). 





Kenneth Buchanan , Maj. Gen. Lesley /. McNair, Col. William E. Lynd, Lt. Col. Charles B. Spruit, Lt. Col. 
Allen F. Kingman, Lt. Col. Charles H. Gerhardt. 

Back, row, left to right: Maj. julian E. Raymond, Lt. Col. Fanagut F. Hall, Lt. Col. Frederick /• de Rohan, Lt. Col. 
Lloyd D. Brown, Lt. Col. Bryan L. Milburn, Lt. Col. Mark W . Clark, Lt. Col. Clyde L. / lyssong, Lt. Col. jerry 
V. Matcjka, Maj. Hammond Mel). Monroe, Maj. Thomas E, I*ewis, Maj. james G. Christiansen. 
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dal to its training mission. In that month foundations for seven special staff 
secdons, “to facilitate their immediate organization when necessary,” were laid 
by obtaining the assignment to GHQ of specially qualified enlisted men. 64 As 
soon as the new role of GHQ was determined, on 17 June, six officers reported 
to General McNair from WPD, War Department, led by General Malony, who 
was made Deputy Chief of Staff. 07 In the months following, the staff was ex- 
panded and its organization was pushed to completion under the twofold stress 
of new duties growing out of the great GHQ-directed maneuvers in Louisiana 
and Carolina in September and November and of the mounting pressure of 
events abroad. 68 Much energy was expended in overcoming the difficuldes and 
delays attending the procurement of a large number of specially qualified offi- 
cers within the policy set by General Marshall of not assigning to GHQ offi- 
cers over fifty years old. The events of 7 December added the problems of open 
warfare. The next day GHQ was put on a 24-hour basis, and in the following 
months a fresh effort was made to bring the staff up to its full complement. 08 

With increase in numbers came a sharper division of labor. On 14 July 
GHQ was given a Headquarters Company and Special Troops. 70 The four “G” 
sections and the following special sections were built up out of the previously 
informal organization: the Adjutant General, Antiaircraft, Aviation, Engineers, 
Quartermaster, Medical, and Signal. No organized staff sections for the Ar- 
mored Force, Cavalry, Field Artillery, or Infantry were ever activated, and 
Chaplains, Civilian Affairs, and Provost Marshal General sections were not 



“Pars 1 and 3, hr of CofS GHQ to TAG, 9 Jan 41, sub: Enl Pers for Duty at GHQ USA. AGO 
Records, OCS 21 152-2. Chief Clerks were requested for the following special secdons: Armd Force, CA, 
Engrs, FA, MC, QMC, and Sig C. The special sections represented by officers, in addition to the seven 
just named, were, at that time: Avn, Cav, Inf, Med, NG, and Organized Res. GHQ off memo, 10 Jan 41. 
312/2 (Correspondence, Methods, Forms, etc). 

CT (i) GHQ memo (S) to CG FF, 15 Sep 41, sub: Quarterly Rpt of Planning and Opns Activities 
GHQ, to include 10 Sep 41. 320.2/1 (S). (2) The officers reporting were Brig Gen H. J. Malony, Lt Col 
G. Dc L. Carrington, Lt Col George P. Hays, Lt Col E. N. Harmon, Maj L. L. Lemnitzer, Maj A. M. 
Gruenther, Memo (S) of ACofS G-i GHQ for the Sec GS GHQ, 28 Aug 41, sub: Resume of the Orgn 
and Opns of GHQ. 320.2/1 (SS). (3) On 18 Jun Gen Malony was made DCofS, Col Carrington G-i, 
Col Clark G-3, Col Harmon G-4. GHQ SO 66, 18 Jun 41. 320.2/3/9. Shortly afterward Col Paul McD. 
Robinett, formerly Secretary of the War Department General Staff, became G-2. 

w For section chiefs of the staff as reorganized after 3 July 1941, sce froster at end of this study. 

w “4.31 A. M. [Dec 8] . . . This headquarters is open on a 24-hour basis.” Diary (S), 8 Dec 41. The 
whole effort to expand the staff to authorized strength can be followed in 320.2/3, binders 1 and 2. 

70 WD ltr AG 320.2 (6-28-41) MR-M-C, 8 Jul 41, sub: Activation of Hq Co GHQ and Sp Trs GHQ 
320.2/3/16. 
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deemed necessary/ 1 Representation of the Civilian Component was discon- 
tinued, and Finance, Ordnance, and Judge Advocate General sections were set 
up. In December a representative of The Inspector General was introduced and 
in January 1942 a Chemical Warfare Section was added. Liaison officers from the 
Marine Corps and Navy were attached to the staff and close relations with the 
Army Air Forces were maintained by the Aviation Section, GHQ, and through 
the Air Support Section of the Air Force Combat Command, initially located 
in GHQ. 



GHQ Activities 

How busy and many-sided General Headquarters, with all its responsibili- 
ties and interests in training, planning, and operations, had become by the fall 
of 1941 can be illustrated by a sketch of its activities during the last two weeks 
of September. By that date the headquarters had a strength of 64 officers and 
145 enlisted men. Even this expanded staff, despite long hours, found it hard to 
meet the requirements of the diverse missions with which the headquarters had 
been charged. 

The activity of GHQ as a training headquarters was at the moment domi- 
nated by the Louisiana maneuvers. General McNair and his G-3, Brig. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, had already departed before 15 September to direct these great 
inter-army maneuvers on which so much preparatory work undertaken at GHQ 
converged. They were joined on 24 September by General Malony, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, and were reinforced during the following days by some thirty 
officers from the headquarters in Washington. 72 On 15 September GHQ was 
directed to prepare recommendations in the light of the maneuvers for the Field 
Manual on Air Support of Ground Forces, and by 19 September the G-3 Section 
was hard at work on this assignment. On 25 September General McNair, from 
Director Headquarters, issued instructions that the 1st, 2d, and 3d Antitank 
Groups tested in the Louisiana maneuvers be sent on about 1 November for the 
Carolina maneuvers. 

On 22 September GHQ reported on the deficiencies in landing operations 
shown in tests of the Carib amphibious force. On the next day it was directed 
to prepare the Army components for an amphibious operation planned by the 

71 GHQ Monthly Rosters. 330.3 (Str Returns). 

n GHQ memos for Lt Col E. H. Brooks, ODCofS USA, 16 and 23 Sep, 7 Oct 41, sub: -Summary of 
Activities, GHQ. 319.1/31, 733, and 734 (Wkly Rpts of GHQ Activities). 
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Joint Strategic Committee of the Army and Navy. During these weeks GHQ 
was frequently in communication with the Marine Corps regarding arrange- 
ments for the joint amphibious exercises planned for November. 73 

Meanwhile the staff officers left behind at the War College were busily 
occupied with details of the operational responsibilities of GHQ in Newfound- 
land, Greenland, and Iceland. Its first major task as an operational headquar- 
ters was completed with the safe arrival of Maj. Gen. Charles H. Bonesteel’s 
“Indigo” Force in Iceland on 15 September. But matters such as additional sup- 
plies, mail service, radio frequencies, and hospital facilities for the troops in 
Iceland and elsewhere required attention from day to day. Beginning 24 Sep- 
tember GHQ had to initiate arrangements for a gradual increase of the Army 
garrison in Iceland, as ordered by the President on 22 September. On 24 Sep- 
tember GHQ became responsible for a pool of twelve counter intelligence 
officers trained by the War Department for eventual transfer to bases under 
GHQ. In the meantime arrangements were being worked out with the British 
for the establishment of a U. S. garrison in Bermuda. 74 

While handling such administrative details GHQ was pushing forv/ard its 
work on war plans. On 17 September the basic Joint Board operations plan 
adopted to meet the eventuality of war was turned over to GHQ to be worked 
out in detail. Instructions were issued at the staff conference on that date. The 
next day the whole staff assembled in the auditorium to be oriented, and a pro- 
cedure was worked out to reduce the necessary planning to routine. 75 At the 
same time plans for relieving the British garrisons at Curasao, Aruba, and 
Surinam were in preparation, preliminary plans for the Caribbean Defense 
Command were being drawn, and the plans for a major amphibious operation 
in the Atlantic, prepared at GHQ in August, then expanded by the War De- 



n (i) WD Itr AG 062.11 PM (9-9-41) PC-C, 15 Sep 41, sub: Combined Tests to Develop Doctrine 
and Methods for Avn Support of Grd Trs. 461/179. (2) Min (S) of Staff Conferences, GHQ, 19 Sep 41. 
337 (S). (3) Ltr of Gen McNair to CG Third Army, 25 Sep 41, sub: GHQ Provisional Antitank Trs. 353/15 
(AT). (4) GHQ Itr (C) to ACofS WPD, 22 Sep 41, sub: Correction of Deficiencies in Landing Opns. 
354.2/37 (Carib) (C). (5) WD ltr (S) AG 353 (9-3-41) MC-E, 23 Sep 41, sub: Tng of 1st Div and 
Supporting Army Units for Landing Opns. 353/1 (AFAF) (S). (6) Diary (S) GHQ. 314.81 (S). (7) Min 
(S) of Staff Conferences, 23 JuI-31 Oct 41. 337 (S), 

74 These statements are based on the Diary, GHQ (S) (314.81 (S)) and Min (S) of Staff Conferences, 
GHQ, 23 Jul 41 to 31 Oct 41 (337) (S). 

7e (1) Diary (S), 17 Sep 41. 314.81 (S). (2) Min (S) of Staff Conferences, GHQ, 17 Sep 41. 337 (S). 
(3) GHQ memo (S) of Lt Col Lemnitzer for the Sec GS GHQ, 17 Dec 41, sub: Major Activities of the G-3 
Sec during Period 10 Sep-10 Dec 41. 320.2/1 (S). 
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partment, were completed and distributed. 7 * On 17 September GHQ was di- 
rected to cooperate in the execution of Navy Western Hemisphere Plan No. 4, 
issuing appropriate instructions to the commanders in Bermuda, Greenland, 
Newfoundland, and Iceland. 77 On 20 September a plan for reorganizing the 
antiaircraft installations in Greenland was completed, and on 1 October a direc- 
tive was issued to the commanding officer, Col. Benjamin F. Giles, who had 
been at GHQ on special duty since 15 September. 78 On 26 September plans for 
using the United States Army Moving Picture Service in all the bases but Iceland 
were finished. 73 

In these weeks GHQ still anticipated that the Caribbean Defense Com- 
mand, the Alaskan Defense Command, the Hawaiian Department, and the 
Philippines would be put under its jurisdiction. Although it had been expected 
since August that these transfers would be made before the end of September, 
the dates were undetermined on the 15th. 80 Consequently the staff worked in a 
state of uncertainty as to when the scope of its duties might be greatly extended. 81 
Short of personnel, with many officers absent on maneuvers, and having to be 
prepared for the contingency of expansion, GHQ was engaged in a continuous 
search for additional officers — an effort attended by delays and disappoint- 
ments. 82 On the other hand, during these same weeks a WPD study proposing 
to reduce the responsibilities of GHQ was being debated. The records leave an 
impression of urgent activity accompanied by a growing sense of instability. 

The busiest period for GHQ came after Pearl Harbor. At that time, in addi- 
tion to its other duties, GHQ had the task of deploying available forces to secure 
the continental United States, Alaska, and the Panama Canal Zone against 

79 Min and Diary cited above. 

77 WD ltr (S) AG 381 (9-1 5-41) MC-E-M, 17 Sep 41, sub: Navy Western Hemisphere Defense Plan 
No 4, AGO Records, 381 (NWHD Plans) (S). 

78 (1) Memo (S) 319.1-Gcn-F of Gen McNair for CG FF, 21 Dec 41, sub: Quarterly Rpt of Planning 
and Opns Activities, GHQ, to include 10 Dec 41. 320.2/1 (S). (2) GHQ ltr (S) 320.2 CBC-C to Col. B. F. 
Giles, 4 Oct 41, sub: Comd of USA Units in Greenland. AGO Records, WPD 4173-126 (S). (3) GHQ memo 
for Lt Col Hyssong, 23 Sep 41, sub: Activities of GHQ for Week Ending 23 Sep 41. 319. 1/32 (Wkly Rpts 
of GHQ Activities). 

70 Diary (S), GHQ, 23 Sep 41. 314.81 (S). 

80 Min (S) of Staff Conferences, GHQ, 6 and 7 Aug, 4 and 15 Sep 41. 337 (S). 

“See below, [Section X| General Malony reported to the GHQ staff on 8 Sep: “I am urging quick 
decision on the paper, Subject: ‘Enlargement of the Functions of GHQ’ before the Chief of Staff departs on 
maneuvers/’ Min (S) of Staff Conferences, GHQ. 337 (S). 

82 (1) GHQ memo to TAG, 17 Sep 41, sub: Additional Off? for GHQ. (2) GHQ memo for ACofS G-i 
WD, 6 Sep 41, sub: Additional Offs for GHQ. (3) WD ltr AG 210.61 Gen Staff (9-18-41), 2 Oct 41, sub: 
Additional Offs for GHQ. 320.2/3/68. 
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another Pearl Harbor. It also had to take up the redoubled burden of training 
under the January 1942 program, which was to bring the strength of the ground 
forces alone to 1,760,000 by December 1942“ To meet the immediate danger of 
attack, airplanes, antiaircraft units, and ground troops were rushed under GHQ 
direction to the Pacific Coast and Panama. 

The movement of three infantry divisions to the West Coast was started 
on 14 December. Air reinforcements were flown through Mexico, and antiair- 
craft units were moved by sea to strengthen the Panama Canal Zone. Alaska 
was reinforced to frustrate a possible Japanese attack on Dutch Harbor. By 17 
December the critical areas on both the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts had been 
covered with a reasonable degree of protection against air attack. The relation 
of GHQ to this effort was regularized with the activation of the Western and 
Eastern Theaters of Operations on 14 and 24 December under GHQ control. 
During the spring of 1942 GHQ was more active than ever in planning and 
organizing task forces for immediate offensives that might be undertaken and 
busy preparing units to reinforce the British Isles and the outposts of the Carib- 
bean Defense Command. Despite these added burdens GHQ had to devote 
more and more of its energies to the task of expanding the armies at home for the 
eventual offensive against the Nation’s enemies in Europe and the Far East. 



The Split within GHQ between Training Functions 
and Operational Functions 

Because of the twofold nature of the responsibilities delegated to GHQ, 
almost all sections of its staff had both training functions and planning and 
operational functions after 3 July 1941. Each section was in effect, as General 
Malony remarked, “split down the middle” into a training branch and an 
operational branch. (See phart No. 3/ *) This split threatened to destroy the 
solidity of the organization. 85 On 8 December 1941 a reorganization was effected 
which gave formal recognition to the division within each section. At the same 
time a G-5 Section of eleven officers was added to devote its whole attention 



“Recapitulation (C), Troop Unit Basis for Mobilization and Training, Jan 42, p. 48. AGF Plans Sec 
Records (C). 

M Chart found in 320.2/3/43. 

“General Malony's memo on the subject read: "Consequendy there is no solidity in the organization. 
There are no promotional prospects for staff heads. G-3 (Operations) is the worst sufferer.” Par 2b t memo 
of Gen Malony, DCofS GHQ for CofS GHQ, 5 Dec 41, sub: GHQ Orgn. 320.2/3/108. 
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to training. General Clark, until then G-3, was made chief of this section and 
also Deputy Chief of Staff for Training. 84 General Malony retained his title of 
Deputy Chief of Staff. 

The separation of training and operational personnel was made to increase 
the functional efficiency of the staff. It was represented as a step taken in com- 
pliance with the directive that GHQ should be so organized that its training 
function could be readily transferred to the War Department. 87 It was also 
designed to ease a tension developing within the staff between General Malony 
and General Clark and those who represented their respective points of view. 
Undoubtedly, personalities and the strain of a crisis that seemed desperate played 
their part. But the conflict was fundamentally one of views regarding the primary 
mission of GHQ. General Malony was intent on making GHQ the agency 
which the expanding War Department needed for “quick action” in directing 
the forces it was deploying. 88 General Clark, who had distinguished himself as 
Deputy Director of the great army maneuvers in Louisiana, was intent on de- 
veloping the original mission of GHQ as the means of training the ground 
forces for future offensives. The two Deputies had growing as well as diverse 
responsibilities which tended to make heavy demands on the resources of the 
whole staff. General McNair’s deep interest in training eventually combined 
with the reorganization which the War Department was planning to determine 
the fate of GHQ. When this reorganization went into effect on 9 March 1942, 
it was not the training functions but the operational functions of GHQ that 
were transferred to the War Department. The functions of GHQ as an agency 
for training the ground army were delegated to General McNair as commander 
of the Army Ground Forces. 



M GHQ GO 2, 8 Dec 41, sub: Change in Orgn of GHQ USA. 320.2/3/1 19. The creation of G-5 Sec 
was authorized 2 Feb. 1st ind TAGO, 2 Feb 42, to CG FF AWC on GHQ memo for ACofS G-i WD, xi 
Dec 41, sub: Expansion of GHQ. 320.2/3/140. The division of duties between G-3 and G-5 is defined in 
memo for all Staff Secs GHQ, 31 Jan 42, sub: Staff Functions G-3, G-5, with background recommendations 
from G— 3, G~5, and Gen McNair. 320.2/3/153. 

* 7 GHQ off memo, 18 Dec 41, sub: Operating Procedure with Respect to the Increased Functions and 
Responsibilities of GHQ. 3x2.1 1/15. See also par 2, WD Itr (R) (6-19-41) MC-E-M, 3 Jul 41, sub: Enlarge- 
ment of Functions of GHQ. 320.2/3/34. 

** “Gen Marshall wants GHQ to be an agency for quick action.*’ Min (S) Staff Conferences, GHQ, 17 Oct 
41. 337 (S). 




II. The Administration of 
Training 

Authority of GHQ over Training 

The directive of 26 July 1940 establishing GHQ assigned to it “supervision 
and direction” over the training of all tactical elements in the Army. This respon- 
sibility was retained even after the reorganization of 3 July 1941, when its super- 
vision over air training was limited to combined air-ground training exercises. 
While command and planning functions after July 1941 were supervised mainly 
by the Deputy Chief of Staff, General Malony, the attention of General McNair 
remained centered on training. This training mission was the task left for the 
Army Ground Forces to carry forward after 9 March 1942. 1 

GHQ, as the agency charged with the training of the tactical forces, carried 
out its program in cooperation with the arms and services, the corps areas, and 
other agencies created from time to time after its activation. Important among 
these new agencies were the replacement training centers, which began to receive 
and train selectees on 1 March 1941 under the supervision of the chiefs of arms 
and services; 2 the officer candidate schools, ten of which were opened in July 
1941, under the same supervision; 3 the Antiaircraft Training Center, activated 
14 February 1941; 4 the Provisional Parachute Group, set up in the summer of 
1941; the Tank Destroyer Tactical and Firing Center, activated 1 December 
1941; and die Amphibious Force, Atlantic Fleet, and the Amphibious Force, 
Pacific Fleet, which took shape in the latter half of 1941. 

GHQ, unlike Army Ground Forces, did not, strictly speaking, exercise 
command over training. It supervised, directed, interpreted, and coordinated. 
But General McNair, though merely acting for General Marshall, the Command- 
ing General of the Field Forces, and consequently only a staff officer, was invested 

‘(i) WD hr AG 320.2 (7-25-41) M-Ret-M-OCS, 26 Jul 40, sub: GHQ. 320.2/3/1. (2) WD itr 
AG 320.2 (6-19-41) MC-E-M to CofS GHQ, 3 Jul 41, sub: Enlargement of Functions of GHQ. 
320.2/3/34. (3) Memo of DCofS GHQ for CofS GHQ, 5 Dec 41, sub: GHQ Orgn. 320.2/3/108. 

* . . under present plans, . . . reception and training of the Selective Service personnel will com- 

mence about March 1, 1941.’* Par 1, WD ltr AG 320.2 (12—13-40), 31 Dec 40, sub: Activation of Hq 
Repl Centers. 320.2/99. For the types and locations of these Centers, see Chart 7, Biennial Report , 
CofS, 1941 . 

•Chart 8, Biennial Report , CofS , 1941 . 4 See 420.2/16. 
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with authority that goes with command. He was made responsible for the success 
or failure of the training program. 

When GHQ was created it took over the administration of the established 
training program as outlined in the War Department Training Directive for 
1940-41, published on 2 March 1940. 5 This directive announced that “the primary 
objective is to prepare units to take the field on short notice at existing strength, 
ready to function effectively in combat.” Among the subjects specified for 
emphasis .were leadership, mobility, teamwork by combined arms, and defense 
against aircraft and mechanized troops, together with training of the National 
Guard and Organized Reserves. GHQ accepted this program and at first ex- 
ercised little influence on the elaboration of new plans. For example, when the 
Office of the Chief of Staff asked General McNair on 17 August 1940 to suggest 
additions to a list of subjects proposed for study in the light of the military crisis 
in Europe, the list was already so complete in the opinion of General McNair 
that he added only remarks on equipment.® 

State of Training in August 1940 

The first coordinated staff work of GHQ developed out of the August 
maneuvers of 1940. The whole staff of seven officers prepared detailed criticisms 
of the maneuvers for General McNair, 7 who combined them into a draft letter 
to the army commanders, submitted to General Marshall on 5 September 1940 8 
and published 7 January 1941 in substantially its original form. This letter de- 
scribed the condition of the Army as General McNair saw it shortly after taking 
charge at GHQ. He summarized the shortcomings in training as follows: 

1. Obviously deficient training of small units and in minor tactics. 

2. Faulty employment of the infantry division and of its combat teams. 

3. Failure fully to appreciate the purpose of motor vehicles and exploit their 
capabilities. 

4. Inadequate reconnaissance and lack of contact between adjacent units. 

5. Inadequate support of infantry by division artillery. 

6. Faulty signal communications. 

7. Too passive employment of antitank guns. 

B WD hr AG 353 (12-28-39) M-MC, 3 Mar 40, sub: WD Tng Dir for 1940-41. 353/1. 

8 (i)'Mcmo OCS 21157-3 Lt Col Orlando Ward for Gen ^McNair, 17 Aug 40, sub: Suggested 
Studies for Tng. 353/35. (2) Memo of Gen McNair for Col Ward, 5 Sep 40,353/36. 

T See 354.2/1-8. 

*GHQ draft of ltr to Army Comdrs, 5 Sep 40, sub: Comments on Army Maneuvers 1940. 354.2/17. 
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8. Improper employment of horse cavalry. 

9. Neglect of ammunition supply and evacuation of wounded. 

10. Unreal situations due to faulty umpiring. 

Except for points 8 and 9, these proved to be persistent faults, to be repeatedly 
pointed out as time went on. Their correction became a major concern of GHQ 
in its supervision of training. 

Observers from the National Guard Bureau at the August maneuvers agreed 
fully with the conclusions of GHQ. 8 Moreover, speaking of the National Guard 
divisions, they added that 20 percent of the staff and divisional officers were not 
qualified, that the troops needed squad and platoon problems rather than division 
and corps problems, and that all troops required at least three months’ basic 
training. It was evident that little progress had yet been made toward fulfillment 
of the broad aims of the War Department Training Directive of 2 March. Much 
work remained to be accomplished. 

Preparation for the Citizen Army 

Imperfect as they were, these units had to serve as a nucleus for the future 
Army of the United States. With the adoption of Selective Service and the induc- 
tion of the National Guard, GHQ faced the problem of turning the able-bodied 
male population of the country into soldiers. Existing field service regulations 
provided the tactical doctrine to which the new men were to be introduced. 
Technical manuals described the care and employment of equipment. On 9 
August 1940 the War Department initiated a series of training circulars to keep 
the Army abreast of current developments pending the publication of new or 
reedited training and technical manuals. 10 Training Circular No. 2, dated 10 
September 1940, briefly outlined the instruction to be given to inducted men. 
Mobilization Training Programs (MTP’s) specified in more detail the 13-week 
basic training to be given in various branches of the service. 

GHQ interpreted these directives to army commanders and provided means 
to facilitate and coordinate the execution of the policies laid down. The initial 
GHQ training directive, 11 which remained basic until January 1941, was sent to 
the army commanders on 16 September 1940, the day on which President Roose- 

# Ltr Nall Guard Bur to TAG, 20 Sep 40, sub: Report of Observers Attending August Maneuvers. 
354.2/12. 

” Tng Cir i, WD, 9 Aug 40. 

“Ltr of Gen McNair to Army Comdrs, 16 Sep 40, sub: Tng. 353/1 (Tng Dirs). 
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velt signed the Selective Service Bill and the first National Guard units were 
inducted. The GHQ directive combined the ideas of the dozen officers who by 
that time composed the GHQ staff, but in its final form it bore the strong imprint 
of General McNair. It stated in substance : 

1. The Army, to prepare for national defense, justify Selective Service, and win the 
respect of selectees and the confidence of the public, must give the best possible training in 
the year allowed without compromise as to quality. 

2. Leadership must be demonstrated by success in the training of individuals and units 
and be recognized by promotion, 

3. Centralization of training methods, because of the shortage of qualified instructors, 
would be necessary and would be achieved through 

a . Replacement Training Centers prescribed by the War Department, where 

selectees would normally receive their basic training according to MTP's. 

b. Divisional troop schools, in which battalion and company instructors would 

first learn what they had to teach. 

4. Responsibility for the results of training and for planning of details in applying 
general directives or adapting them to local conditions rested direedy upon commanding 
officers of all units, “Planning and preparation of training is a function of command.” 

5. Tests of results would be given “in appropriate form by higher commands of all 
echelons up to and including General Headquarters.” 

For further coordination of the training program General McNair directed 
in letters of 26 and 29 September that copies of training directives issued by 
subordinate units be submitted to GHQ. 12 

The National Guard divisions presented a special problem. Inducted into 
Federal service between September 1940 and March 1941, they varied greatly in 
quality, but all needed assistance. They' swamped the training centers, where 
firing ranges, maneuver areas, and other facilities were inadequate for the in- 
creased demands. To help adjust the old installations to the new manpower, 
GHQ sent out on 15 October a chart modifying the MTP’s, showing alternative 
sequences for the 13-week basic program. 13 In addition, General McNair estab- 
lished a policy of visiting in person, accompanied by members of his staff, the 
commanding officer and the staff of each National Guard division at the time 
of its induction. 14 

u (1) GHQ ltr to CGs, 26 Sep 40, sub: Trig Dirs. (2) GHQ ltr to Army Comdrs, 29 Oct 40, sub: 
Trig Programs. Both in 353/47. 

13 Ltr of Gen McNair to Army Comdrs, 15 Oct 40, sub: Tng under MTP’s. With attached charts. 
353/3 (Tng Dirs). 

u Ltr of Gen McNair to First (Second, Third, Fourth) Army, 10 Dec 40, sub: Contacts with Non- 
Inducted Divs. 353/123. 
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On these occasions he discussed frankly the problems facing the Army and 
pointed out shortcomings. For example, during the visit to the 30th Division 
on 27-28 September, General McNair and his staff were favorably impressed by 
the personal qualities of the commanding general, but found the chief of staff 
unqualified and G-3 in a temporary daze. “We devoted our time actively,” wrote 
General McNair a few weeks later, “to showing the division staff and subordinate 
commanders how to start in planning training .... The idea of centralized 
training, with special instruction of instructors beforehand was entirely new to 
them, so that it was impossible to ascertain how effectively they would be able to 
institute and execute such a system. During our visit they were simply at ‘Drill’ — 
blind leading the blind, and officers generally elsewhere.” 18 Experience of this 
kind led General McNair to recommend on 9 November that National Guard 
units train for at least two months before receiving selectees. 1 * Such a procedure 
was necessary in view of the extreme inadequacy of provisions made for the field 
training of the larger units of the National Guard in time of peace. 

For the education of divisional staff officers, present and prospective, the 
Command and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth opened the first of a 
series of special 2-month courses on 2 December 1940. The first class consisted 
of 54 National Guard, 11 Reserve, and 31 Regular Army officers. Instruction was 
carried on in conferences centering around staff problems. Each student special- 
ized in that section of the General Staff for which his commanding officers had 
designated him. 17 

General McNair indicated his conception of general staff work for a division 
in training in a letter, dated 9 December, to Brig. Gen. Edmund L. Gruber, his 
successor as Commandant at the Command and General Staff School. Citing 
experience already gained with newly inducted divisions, he inclosed detailed 
comments on the functions of staff officers. The “G’s” of National Guard divi- 
sions had had little chance to do their work in peacetime. G-i, said General 
McNair, should know the published Army doctrine on personnel and morale 
and should perform in person such duties as the inspection of divisional post 
offices and kitchens. The job of G-2 was to supervise public relations, provide 
maps, etc., but principally to train the division in combat intelligence. To G-3 
fell the administration of the training program, the supervision of physical con- 

“Personal ltr of Gen McNair to Maj Gen W. C. Short, 23 Oct 40. 320.2/21 (GHQ Army and Corps). 

“Memo of Gen McNair for G-3 WD, 9 Nov 40, sub: Period between Induction and Receipt of 
Trainees. 324.71/8 (SS Men). 

17 Ltr of Comdt C&GSS to TAG, 4 Feb 41, sub: Rpt Sp Course End 1 Feb 41. 352/2 (C&GSS). 
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ditioning, the assignment of new weapons, the operation of divisional troop 
schools, and the conduct of tests set by the commanding general. G-3 was 
advised to get into the field, not stay at the office. G-4 was urged to learn thor- 
oughly the procedure for obtaining supplies at all levels and from all agencies. 
Lack of knowledge in this field might easily become a frequent cause of shortage, 
waste, and delay. 18 

The basic training of recruits under Selective Service did not, as such, come 
under the direct supervision of GHQ, which dealt with organized tactical units 
of the field forces. This division of labor, however, could not be carried out at 
first because of the shortage of Army housing. Before April 1941, when the 
construction program caught up with the plans of the War Department, selectees 
were assigned immediately to tactical units. 1 * After that date they received their 
thirteen weeks’ basic training at replacement training centers, which were outside 
the jurisdiction of GHQ, being under the corps area commanders and the chiefs 
of branches. From April until after the declaration of war, divisions and other 
units filled their ranks with enlisted men from replacement training centers. 20 
Most of the officers came from the National Guard and Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
since the output of the officer candidate schools, established in July 194^ re- 
mained quantitatively negligible until 1942. 

In the closing months of 1940 General McNair began to make clear the 
spirit in which his headquarters interpreted the training of the Army. His desire 
to keep the troops active became evident in his opposition to the reduction of 
the 44-hour training week, which was nevertheless decided upon by the War De- 
partment, and in his order of 25 November that men lacking new equipment 
should train with such equipment as they had. 21 His insistence on “pick-and- 
shovel work” was illustrated by his comments on a 3-volume manuscript on 
infantry tactics. While he considered this lengthy manual to be of long-run 
educational value, he called it “a book for the study, not the field,” inappropriate 

18 “Comments Concerning Staff Functioning,” 9 Dec 40, enclosed with hr of Gen McNair to Gen 
Gruber, same date, same sub, 352/1 (C&GSS). 

19 (1) \VD 1 tr AG 324.71 (8-28-40) M-A-M, 10 Sep 40, sub: Reception of SS Men. 324.71/1 (SS 
Men). (2) Memo of G-i GHQ for CofS GHQ, 23 Oct 40, sub: Recpn Cens. 320.2/24 (GHQ Armies and 
Corps). 

20 (1) WD Itr AG 320.2 (12-13-40) M (Ret) M-C, 31 Dec 40, sub: Activation of Hq, Rcpl Cens. 
320.2/99. (2) WD ltr AG 324.71 (8-20-41) ER-A to CofS GHQ, 12 Sep 41, sub: Policy for the 
Procurement of Pers for RTC’s. 324.71/89 (SS Men). 

31 (1) Memo of Gen McNair for ACofS G-3 WD, 7 Nov 40, sub: 44-Hour Week of MTP’s. 353/59. 
See also 353/83, /84,/ 99. (2) Ltr of Gen McNair to CGs, 25 Nov 40, sub: Tng with the M-i Rifle. 
356/6 (Tng Dirs). 
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in the circumstances. 22 The views that were to govern his policy toward army 
schools were expressed in his nonconcurrence with a War Department proposal 
of territorial schools for motor mechanics. “Under present conditions,” he 
wrote, “the primary objective must be the development of field force units, 
trained and ready for field service, in a minimum of time. The detachment of 
officers and enlisted men for special schooling must be held to a minimum — 
which is not the case at present.” He added that existing units, posts, and quarter- 
master depots afforded adequate means for the training of motor mechanics. 23 
He was willing to make use of existing schools in what he considered their ap- 
propriate functions, as shown by his interest in the new staff officer course at 
Fort Leavenworth. Again, when the question arose of preparing a typical 
standard operating procedure for the guidance of newly inducted divisions, he 
recommended that the matter be turned over to the service schools. 2 * 

General Proficiency versus Specialism in the New Army 

The ever increasing threat to national security raised the question whether 
the Army should be immediately trained to form task forces for special mis- 
sions. Special training programs, projected or in progress at the end of 1940, 
included amphibious training, air-ground tests, and training for operations in 
mountain, jungle, and arctic conditions. General McNair consistently opposed 
these forms of specialism if they were carried to a point where they might 
endanger the unity of the Army or its fundamental soldierly fitness. On 10 March 
1941 he wrote to the commanding general of the 3d Division, which for some 
time had been practicing amphibious operations at Fort Lewis, advising the 
division commander not only to continue with basic training but also to consider 
it more important than amphibious specialization. “Even though landing is the 
first step, success presumably will come only from skill in combat.” 23 

A memorandum of 16 January 1941 to General Marshall made the same 
point in more general terms. 23 It is quoted in full as an explicit statement of 
governing policies at GHQ in an early and formative period in the creation of 
the national army. 

“Personal hr of Gen McNair to Col W. R. Wheeler, 5 Dec 40. 353/116. 

“Memo of Gen McNair for ACofS G-3 WD, 5 Nov 40, sub: Territorial Sch for Motor Mechanics. 
352.01/8. 

31 Memo of Gen McNair for ACofS G-3 WD, 6 Dec 40, sub: SOP. 353/118. 

“Personal ltr (C) of Gen McNair to Maj Gen C. F. Thompson, 10 Mar 41. 353/1 (C). 

“Memo of Gen McNair for Gen Marshall, 16 Jan 41, sub: Specialized Tng. 353/136. 
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Memorandum for General Marshall: 

My reactions to the inclosed discussion, “Specialized Training in the Training Phase 
of the Military Program,” are: 

1. If it is to be inferred from this paper that our organization is obsolete, that we 
should be concentrating on specialized task forces rather than integrated large units — I 
disagree. Our Army “on order” is modern according to current lessons — except for its 
antitank defense. 

2. The first phase stated — expansion — now is conflicting with the second phase — 
training — but nevertheless expansion should go on until we have an adequate force in 
being. Interference with training must be accepted as unavoidable now, although it will 
diminish later as adequate zone of interior establishments are developed. 

3. Training must be progressive. Basic and small-unit training can not be slighted. 
Combined training in its many modern forms is essential for all units. Finally the coordinated 
and smooth action of large units is indispensable if we envision decisive operations on a 
National scale. These steps are the foundation of military efficiency — today even as yester- 
day. They can be hurried and slighted only at a price. Germany devoted years to this phase. 
Her special training for Norway probably was given last winter, after thorough general 
training as a foundation. 

4. The need for specialized training such as recommended is not questioned, but it 
should follow — not precede — the basic and general training indicated. Exceptions of course 
would be those cases of special training demanded by the international situation, such as 
the occupation of outlying air bases. 

5. I incline to criticize, however, the present test at Fort Benning of air-ground coopera- 
tion, as being premature. It interrupts current and essential training and no air units will 
be available to carry it out on a full scale earlier than August 1941. Again, stationing divisions 
in cold climates at this time is open to question, since general training is retarded. The 
National Guard divisions particularly would be better off in the South, where they could 
train effectively. It is believed now that next winter would have been a better time for such 
special training, although it is appreciated that the situation may have appeared quite 
different six months or more ago. 

6. Subject to compelling international developments, I favor the following general 
policy: 

a . The most rapid possible expansion of our armed forces to a size adequate for 

our prospective role in world affairs. 

b . Then a sound, methodical program of basic and general training at least through 

the summer of 1941 to include inter-army maneuvers. 

c . Then, for those units which demonstrate satisfactory general training, special 

training to meet the various missions set up by the color plans of the War Department. 

7. In other words, I do not question the need of special training, but believe that in 
general its priority is below both expansion and sound general training, and that such special 
training should be minimized until the fall of 1941, perhaps later. 
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The principles announced in paragraphs 3, 6 a, and 6 b were being worked 
out at GHQ at the time this memorandum was written. A “sound, methodical 
program,” a sequence of basic and small-unit training, combined training, and 
large-unit training, was ready for promulgation in January 1941. 

Large-Unit Training and Testing 

With the turn of the year GHQ discussed the program which was to follow 
the basic training nearly completed by some of the troops. On 4 January 1941 
a letter was sent to the army commanders prescribing after basic training thir- 
teen to sixteen weeks of combined training, i. e., coordination of the various 
weapons of the regiment and the division. Command post exercises, field exer- 
cises, and field maneuvers were ordered. All field maneuvers were to be free. 
The commander was given only the objectives and was made responsible for 
achieving them with the means at his disposal. Avoidance of artificiality was 
recommended for all exercises. An immediate critique of each exercise was 
required of each commanding officer as a necessary step in instruction. Definite 
problems were set for the training of regimental and brigade combat teams 
and for the field exercises and maneuvers of divisions, 87 

In World War I American troops had received no training in units higher 
than the division before going overseas. The establishment in 1932 of four 
armies comprising nine army corps furnished the framework for training above 
the division level. In January 1941 General McNair made plans to complete the 
conversion of these large but shadowy bodies into effective combat organiza- 
tions. On 7 January he sent to the army commanders his comments on maneu- 
vers, drafted in the preceding September and summarized above. He chose this 
moment because he judged that his views would make their maximum impres- 
sion with the entrance upon large-unit training. He continued on 15 January 
with another letter to army commanders on “Corps and Army Training,” 
which was to be put into effect after the combined training order on 4 January. 
Each corps was to train for a period of one to two months under direction of 
its army commander. After command post and field exercises, the corps was to 
engage in a field maneuver against either another corps or one of its own 
divisions. It was hoped that this corps training might be finished by June 1941. 
Armies would then train as units. Army training remained under army com- 

n Ltr of Gen McNair to Army Comdrs, 4 Tan 41, sub: Combined Tng. 353/13 (Tng Dirs). 





Left to right: Brig. Gen. Mar ^ W. Clar Maneuver Director ; Brig. Gen. Harry J. Malony, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
GHQ ; Col. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief of Staff, Third Army; Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, Commander, Second 
Army; Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger, Commander, Third Army; Lt. Gen. Lesley /. McNair, Chief of Staff, GHQ. 
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manders, except that the final field maneuvers of entire armies would be 
directed by GHQ. General McNair stipulated that corps training should be, and 
army training might be, interrupted by periods of training for divisions and 
smaller units. 38 

The necessity of maintaining the integrity of the tactical unit in training, 
in maneuvers, and in battle was frequently emphasized at GHQ. Integrity of 
the unit heightened morale, clarified responsibility, and preserved maximum 
striking power. One danger to unit integrity was the detachment of personnel 
for attendance at schools. General McNair therefore favored a maximum use 
of troop schools within divisional and other units. Another danger to unit 
integrity was the recent tendency to employ infantry-artillery combat teams as 
quasi-permanent tactical bodies instead of as temporary groupings for specific 
missions. This tendency threatened to disintegrate the division. General McNair 
protested that the division was itself the paramount combat team and chief 
fighting unit of the Army. When it was brought to his attention that faulty 
combat-team doctrine was taught in the course at Fort Benning, he arranged 
through the Chief of Infantry to have the matter corrected. He attributed the 
excessive use of combat teams to the inability of higher commanders to manage 
as large an organization as the division. In 1941 he noted some improvement 
in this respect. 29 

It was a policy of GHQ that all units should be tested as they completed 
successive stages of their training. For armies and corps the tests took the form 
of maneuvers directed by higher headquarters. In lower units General McNair 
found a persistent disinclination of higher commanders to administer the neces- 
sary tests. “The troops suffer correspondingly,” he wrote. “We now have plenty 
of money and plenty of higher commanders, and it is time to bestir ourselves 
in this connection.” On 4 March 1941, referring back to the principle of com- 
mand responsibility set forth in the directive of 16 September 1940, GHQ 
instructed army and corps commanders to conduct tests of their divisions and 
separate units and to report the findings to GHQ. 30 

“(1) Ltr of Gen McNair to Army Comdrs, 7 Jan 41, sub: Comments on Army Maneuvers, 1940. 
354.2/17. (2) Ltr of Gen McNair to CGs, 15 Jan 41, sub: Corps and Army Tng. 353/15 (Tng Dirs). 

18 (1) Memo of Gen McNair for ACofS G-3 WD, 4 Nov 40. Tab B in AGO 353 TC 10, WD, 26 
Nov 40. AGO Records. (2) Memo of Gen McNair for Coflnf, 10 Apr 41, sub: Teaching of the Inf Sch, 
with related documents. 352/6 (Inf). (3) Memo of Gen McNair for CofS USA, 21 Oct 41, sub: Rpt by 
CofFA. 354.2 (Rpts 1941) (S). (4) Memo of Gen McNair for ASW, 12 Feb 42, sub: Tng Sch for the 
Combined Arms. McNair Correspondence. 

80 (1) Personal ltr of Gen McNair to Brig Gen E. L. Gruber, 1 Mar 41. 354.2/18. (2) Ltr of Gen 
McNair to Army Comdrs, 4 Mar 41, sub: Tng Tests. 353/1 (Tng Dirs). 
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GHQ itself was not sedentary. Weekly reports running from 19 February 
1941 to 9 March 1942 show that officers from GHQ were at all times in the 
field, to lend assistance, inspect, and exercise supervision. General McNair set 
the example. In the nine months preceding the declaration of war, he spent 
hi days on tours of inspection, four times reaching the Pacific Coast. War 
changed his habits. He is not reported to have left his headquarters, except once 
to address the graduating class at Fort Leavenworth, in the three months from 
Pearl Harbor to the dissolution of GHQ. Staff officers, however, continued their 
tours. For example, in the year preceding 9 March 1942, Fort Lewis, Wash., 
was visited five times by officers from GHQ; Fort Bragg, N. C., seven times; 
Fort Knox, Ky., seven times. Inspecting officers from GHQ were present at all 
large maneuvers and at field exercises and tests at which significant features 
of th e training program were under trial. 31 

Field exercises, maneuvers, tests, and inspections brought to light grave 
deficiencies in the progress of training. In April 1941 the War Department pro- 
posed that expert “demonstration cadres” tour the training centers to exhibit 
the methods of modern war. General McNair replied that such devices had 
been used in the Second Army without notable success and that the trouble 
was not lack of knowledge in the field units, which were amply supplied with 
training literature and materials, but in the inability of officers to make use 
of what was put into their hands. The cure, he said, was improvement in com- 
mand, not “artificial respiration.” 32 By fune 1941 it was becoming doubtful 
whether many units would be well enough prepared to participate in the army 
and corps training scheduled for the summer. The failures were attributed by 
GHQ to undue haste and to the assigning of teaching functions to officers and 
noncommissioned officers not competent to give instruction. Higher command- 
ers were blamed for permitting such conditions. They were directed on 7 July 
to institute an intensive review of basic and small-unit training, to give close 
supervision to troop schools for officers and noncommissioned officers, to admin- 
ister more training tests, to secure reassignment of commanders found unsatis- 
factory, and to report to GHQ units not yet qualified to participate in further 
corps and army training. 8 * 



“ “Weekly Reports of GHQ Activities.” GHQ 319. 1, 319. 1 (C), and AGF 319. 1/1. 

“Memo of Gen McNair for Co tS USA, 22 Apr 41, sub: Demonstration Cadres. 320.2/153. 

” GHQ Itr to CGs Second, Third, and Fourth Armies, 7 Jul 41, sub: Review of Tng Prior to 
Further Corps and Army Tng. 353/164 (Second Army). 
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The War Department Training Directive for 1941-42, prepared in June 
but not issued until 19 August 1941, gave expression to some of the doctrines 
developed at GHQ in the past year. On General McNair’s recommendation, 
in view of current changes in the air forces a clear distinction was drawn 
between air and ground troops. GHQ was to be responsible for the training of 
ground forces only and was to prepare them for eventual employment as task 
forces with flexible organization. The need of progression in training was 
emphasized. Each step in the training process was to be mastered and tested 
before the next step was undertaken. The directive reiterated the importance 
of thorough grounding in the elements of small-unit training and of energetic 
leadership at subordinate levels of command as prerequisites to success in com- 
bined operations and in the training of task forces. 34 

GHQ-Direcied Army Maneuvers, 1941 

The results achieved by all this detailed work in supervision and direction 
were to receive their most decisive training test in the maneuvers of the four 
field armies in the summer and fall of 1941.*° In August elements of the Fourth 
Army opposed each other in the State of Washington. In September the Second 
and Third Armies were pitted against each other in Louisiana. In November 
the First Army opposed the IV Corps, reinforced by the I Armored Corps, in 
the Carolinas. GHQ directed the Louisiana and Carolina maneuvers. All 
maneuvers were free. Each commanding general, after receiving a broad tacti- 
cal mission from Director Headquarters, operated at his own discretion in 
response to changing battle conditions. At the close of each maneuver a critique 
was immediately given by General McNair as Director of the maneuvers and 
General Clark as Deputy Director. These critiques were mimeographed and 
circulated to the higher echelons of all armies. On returning to Washington, 
General McNair also sent extensive private comments to Red and Blue com- 
manders.” General Marshall had warned against unfavorable criticism of com- 
manding generals in the presence of their subordinates.” 

14 (1) Memo of CofS GHQ for ACofS G-3 WD, 16 Jun 41, sub: WD Tng Dir 1941-42. 353/340. 
(2) WD hr AG 353 (6-16-41) MT M-C to CGs, CofS GHQ, etc, 19 Aug 41, sub: WD Tng Dir 1941-42. 

“Table, “Army Training, August-November, 1941/' GHQ, dated 15 Aug 41. 353/34 (Tng Dirs). 

“Mimeographed copies of the critiques and carbon copies of the private comments arc to be found 
in the 353 and 354.2 series in the GHQ file for the First, Second, and Third Armies and the IV Corps. 

"Memo OCS 14440-363 of CofS USA for CofS GHQ, 18 Jun 41, sub not given. 354.2/269. 
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One of the most important tasks in free maneuvers was umpiring, which 
was made especially difficult in 1941 by peacetime safety regulations, lack of 
equipment, and shortage of aviation and armored elements in proportion to 
the number of troops engaged. These maneuvers were to have all the realism 
of actual warfare except destruction and casualties, but without full equipment 
for the troops the task of umpiring was harder than ever before. 

A year earlier General McNair had ascribed many of the disappointing 
features of the August 1940 maneuvers to inadequate umpiring. 38 At that time 
G-3 of the War Department prepared a draft for a new umpire manual, but 
General McNair found this publication unsatisfactory. 3 * He himself took over 
the responsibility of providing adequate instructions and with the aid of his 
staff sections produced a GHQ Umpire Manual in February 1941. The new 
manual eliminated most umpires at headquarters above the battalion. Umpires 
were placed in the field, accompanying moving units and marking artillery 
fires. An Aviation Supplement was added in August. Umpires for the army 
maneuvers were trained in the preceding division and corps maneuvers. 
Amendments to the manual were continually made, and it was expected that 
the army maneuvers would produce further suggestions for improvements. 40 

General McNair insisted at all times that the maneuvers should be carried 
out in an atmosphere resembling actual batde as nearly as possible. The new 
umpire manual represented only one step in this direction. “The truth is sought,” 
General McNair wrote to the army commanders, “regardless of whether pleasant 
or unpleasant, or whether it supports or condemns our present organization 
and tactics.” 41 To promote antitank training, when enough real tanks could not 
be obtained, General McNair ordered the simulation of tanks in sufficient quan- 
tity to give an accurate test. Troops had to be inured to the noise of modern 
battle, and though it was feared at GHQ that artificial noise-making might dis- 
tract attention from basic training, five sound-trucks were dispatched for this 
purpose to the GHQ-directed maneuvers in Louisiana. 42 To achieve realism in 

84 Memo of Gen McNair for Gen Marshall, 5 Sep 40, sub: Comments on Army Maneuvers, 1940. 
354 - 2 / 8 . 

w Memo of Gen McNair for Sec WDGS, 13 Feb 41, sub: Draft of FM 105-5 Umpire Manual. 
461/57. 

40 “Umpire Manual, General Headquarters, U. S. Army, February 1941/’ with supporting documents. 
353/19 (Tng Dirs). 

41 Ltr of Gen McNair to CGs, 15 May 41, sub: Antitank (AT) Defense. 353/25 (Tng Dirs). 

42 (1) Memo of Gen McNair for Col Godfrey, WD, 1 Apr 41, sub: Simulating Battlefield Noises in 
Tr Tng. 353/146. (2) Memo of Gen McNair for ACofS G^3 WD, 25 Apr 41, sub: Realism in Tng. 
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combat intelligence, army commanders were cautioned against using any sources 
of information except those available under battle conditions. 43 The commander 
of the Third Army was criticized for allowing his signal officers to plan a 
$200,000 telephone pole line in preparation for maneuvers. “I submit that such 
stuff is artificial,” wrote General McNair, “and suggest that you ask your staff, 
in substance, how the German army made such preparations for their cam- 
paign in Poland.” 44 

The Second vs. Third Army maneuvers, held in Louisiana in September, 
involved over 350,000 men and were the largest ever conducted in the United 
States in time of peace. The Inspector General, in his report to General Marshall, 
gave a favorable verdict: “The soundness of the establishment of GHQ to super- 
vise training and to plan and conduct large maneuvers was definitely proved 
by the results obtained during the recent GHQ maneuvers. The officers assigned 
to GHQ are keen, energetic and efficient. Their work in the planning and 
handling of maneuvers was outstanding in comparison with similar groups at 
other maneuvers, and it is my belief that the policy of assigning staff officers 
not in excess of fifty years of age to that headquarters has been justified. I was 
particularly impressed with the efficiency, balance and judgment displayed by 
General Clark.” The Inspector General especially commended GHQ for its 
policy of holding a free maneuvers, which, emancipating GHQ from the de- 
tails of tactical planning, had allowed it to concentrate upon the essentials of 
training, and which also, far better than a controlled maneuver, made partici- 
pants feel their own responsibility for results and allowed GHQ to appraise 
aptitude for command. “In my opinion,” The Inspector General concluded, 
“General McNair and his headquarters have accomplished, and are continuing 
to accomplish, an outstanding job in the supervision of training of the Army.” 40 

The success of these maneuvers consisted largely in the accuracy with 
which they drew attention to failures in training that required correction. It 
was General McNair’s responsibility to point out these failures to the army 
commanders, and his observations on what had passed were less favorable than 
The Inspector General’s. In the detailed written comments sent to the com- 



353/ I 55- (3) WD ltr AG 451 (9-9-41) MO-C to CofS GHQ, 10 Sep 41, sub: Use of Sound Trucks to 
Provide Realism in Maneuvers. AGO Records. 

a GHQ ltr to CG First Army, 4 Sep 41, sub: Intel Procedure during Maneuvers. 354.25/66. Similar 
letters to CGs Second, Third, and Fourth Armies. 354.25/67-69. 

14 Personal ltr of Gen McNair to Lt Gen Krueger, 5 Jun 41. 354.25/2. 

44 Memo of TIG for CofS USA, 16 Oct 41, sub not given. 333/6. 
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manding generals of the Second and Third Armies, faults were pointed out in 
the tactics of both, especially the committing of troops to action before recon- 
naissance had located the enemy strength. Inadequate combat intelligence, poor 
liaison and communications, dispersion of effort, and underestimation of danger 
from the air were held to be common failings. The shortcomings peculiar to each 
arm and service in both armies were noted, and suggestions were offered for 
their amendment/ 8 

This procedure was repeated at the close of the Carolina maneuvers. On 30 
November General McNair delivered the final address at the oral critique. The 
date is significant, for his talk came after a year of Selective Service, at the com- 
pletion of the first training cycle, and a week before Pearl Harbor. He said : 

As I look back on the nation-wide series of maneuvers such as these here, and review 
the mass of comments of all kinds which have been made, certain features of the picture 
stand out, among them: 

The irrepressible cheerfulness, keen intelligence, and physical stamina of the American 
soldier. He is indeed an inspiration and a challenge to his leaders. He will follow them 
anywhere, and asks only that they bring him success and victory. 

Imperfect discipline of the type which makes the individual subordinate himself to 
the advantage of his unit, be it large or small; that is, the type which is vital for success 
in war. 

Disregard of the air threat. Columns moved closed up when experience shows beyond 
question that disaster would result under war conditions. It is clear that revision of the 
umpire manual must include putting vehicles out of action as a penalty for air attack and 
artillery fire. 

Inadequate reconnaissance and security, although there is slow improvement. 

The small proportion of units which is brought to bear against the enemy, due to 
reluctance to leave roads and column formation. 

The question is asked repeatedly, “Are these troops ready for war?” It is my judgment 
that, given complete equipment, they certainly could fight effectively. But it is to be added 
with emphasis that the losses would be unduly heavy, and the results of action against an 
adversary such as the German might not be all that could be desired. 



He added that the faults which persisted showed that finished troops could 
not be trained in one year/ 7 

*(1) Ltr of Gen McNair to CG Second Army, n Oct 41, sub: Comments on Second vs. Third 
Army Maneuvers, Sept 15-30, 1941. 353/466 (Second Army). (2) Ltr of Gen McNair to CG Third Army, 
10 Oct 41, sub as in (1) above. 353/595 (Third Army). 

4f "Critique of Second Phase of GHQ-directed Maneuvers, Carolina Area, November 25-28, 1941, 
by Lt. Gen. L. J. McNair, GSC, Director.” 354.2/20 (First Army). 
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Morale 

The maneuvers provided an occasion for observing the morale of the 
Army, which by the summer of 1941 was causing anxiety to the public and 
becoming a serious problem to the higher commands. The building of a high 
morale and sound discipline had been emphasized by General Marshall on 16 
October 1940 as a principal aim in the year’s training of men about to be 
inducted by Selective Service. 48 This aim had not been adequately fulfilled. 48 
Part of the difficulty was political, arising from disagreement among selectees 
on the national foreign policy and a resulting failure to see military training 
as a necessity. 50 Such political difficulties lay beyond the power of military 
action to remove. Other sources of trouble, not easy to correct, were of a mili- 
tary nature. Letters complaining of conditions in the Army, written by soldiers 
or their parents and friends, were forwarded by the War Department to GHQ. 
General McNair sent extracts from these letters to army commanders and 
summarized the most frequent subjects of complaint: waste of training time 
through idleness or delay; poorly planned exercises; inadequately explained 
maneuvers; lack of confidence in officers and of respect for noncommissioned 
officers who were illiterate and unintelligent; lack of opportunity for promo- 
tion; and assignment to duty not in keeping with special civilian experience. 
He commended these criticisms to the serious consideration of army com- 
manders, noting that they often were written by educated and patriotic selectees 
with constructive intent. 51 Later, on 18 December, army commanders were 
directed to prevent such misassignments as those by which clerks became 
laborers or truck drivers hospital orderlies, a practice held by GHQ to be both 
injurious to morale and wasteful of the training given in replacement centers. 58 



“WD Itr AG 324.71 (9-3-40) M-A of Gen Marshall to Lt Gen Hugh A. Drum, 1 6 Oct 40, sub: 
Morale and Discipline, 324.71/5 (SS). Same letter to CGs other Armies, all Corps Areas, and Overseas 
Departments. 

^See the 2-volumc report (S) made in September 1941 by N. H. Railcy, “Morale in the U. S. 
Army.” AGO Records, 353.8 (10-14-41) (Morale in the Army), Bulky Package, Cabinet No. 10, Shelf 4 (S). 

*°(i) Memo (C) MID 353.8 Welfare Activities 9-4-41, 3 Sep 41. 353.8/1 (C). (2) Memo (C) MID 
250.1 of Lt Col R. C. Smith, G-2 WD for TAG, 26 Aug 41, sub: Morale. 353.8/3 (C). 

n Ltr of Gen McNair to all Army Comdrs and CofArmd F, 8 Sep 41, sub: Complaints from Soldiers, with 
copies of sample letters. 330.14/12 (Criticisms). 

“Ltr of Gen McNair to all Army Comdrs and CofArmd F, 18 Dec 41, sub: Misassignmcnt of Selectees 
from RTCs. 324.71/135 (SS Men). 
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Observers of maneuvers agreed that what the troops needed was meaning- 
ful activity and dynamic leadership. In the presence of a real opponent, troops 
on maneuvers were found to show an improvement of morale, largely because 
they were kept busy in operations in which they sensed a purpose. In fact, the 
zeal of troops on maneuvers was noted as a cause of tactical faults, leading to 
a neglect of precautions of reconnaissance and concealment that would be fatal 
in combat. But maneuvers could not supply dynamic leadership. Instead, they 
exposed its absence. 54 



header ship — the Officer Vroblem 

The unfitness for combat leadership of many officers of all components was 
a fact well known to the War Department. In the early part of 1941 General 
McNair frequently expressed the opinion that many officers neither had nor 
deserved the confidence of their men. 54 To this fact the defects in morale were 
mainly ascribed. General Marshall gave this explanation in a report on morale, 
dated 30 September 1941, to the Under Secretary of War. 55 Junior officers, lack- 
ing experience, had little confidence in themselves and hence failed to assume 
or discharge their proper responsibilities. The same was often true of noncom- 
missioned officers. Senior officers were often deemed unqualified for large 
commands. The opportunities to test the capacity even of senior Regular Army 
officers to command large units had been limited in the period of lean appro- 
priations since World War I. The problem of obtaining officers trained for 
combat command was complicated by the fact that a large proportion of those 
available were officers of the National Guard, who had been called to duty with 
the mobilization of their units. Many of these were over-age in grade. In June 
1941 General McNair found that 22 percent, or 771, of the first lieutenants or- 
dered to active duty in the National Guard were over 40 years old; 919 captains 
were over 45; 100 lieutenant colonels were over 55” Of 17,752 officers of the 
National Guard or on duty with the National Guard units in September 1941, 

83 (i) Memo MB 353 (9-18-41) WR of Capt F. H. Weston for Lt Col Montgomery, 8 Sep 41, sub: Rpt 
of Observations Made at the Third Army Maneuvers for Period Aug 16-25, 1941. 353-8/1 (Third Army). 
(2) Memo of TIG for CofS USA, 10 Sep 41, sub: Morale. 330.14/16 (Criticisms). 

84 For example, see personal Itr of General McNair to Col H. D. Chamberlin, 14 Mar 41. 353/144. 

“Memo (C) of CofS USA for USW, stamped 30 Sep 41, sub: Morale of the Army. 353.8/1 (Morale) (C). 

“Memo (C) of Gen McNair for Gen Marshall, 18 Jun 41, sub: TIG — Leadership in the Army, with cpy 
of TIG memo. 320.2/30 (GHQ Army and Corps) (C). 
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only 6,800 had had the opportunity to complete a course in one of the service 
schools, some of them many years in the past." The initial problem was to 
remove from key positions of command officers of all components who were 
too old or lacked the necessary training and standards to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of leadership in the field. As early as January 1941, a new pro- 
cedure had been provided for the reclassification of commissioned officers. 58 
But reclassification was a slow process, humiliating to the officer concerned. 
On 7 May 1941, General Marshall sought General McNair’s advice. 58 The 
problem, as General Marshall saw it, was to rid the field forces of misfits, while 
preserving the reputation and self-respect of officers, particularly in the civilian 
components, who very often through no fault of their own found themselves in 
positions which they could not fill. General McNair, like General Marshall, 
was determined that the field forces should have the best possible leadership. 
He favored a sweeping policy of maximum age in grade. 60 After consulting his 
G-i, he immediately advised that more use be made of reassignment and resig- 
nation. By this plan, the talents of senior officers regarded as unfit for command 
in the field could be utilized to the advantage of the service in administering 
fixed installations, or such officers might honorably resign from the service if 
their higher commanders certified that there was no vacancy in which they were 
needed. 61 

At first General McNair thought existing regulations sufficient to bring 
about the desired result and blamed army commanders for failure to enforce 
them. “The principal obstacle now,” he wrote on 18 June to General Marshall, 
“is that commanders lack either the guts or the discernment to act.” General 
McNair wrote to Lt. Gen. Walter E. Krueger, Commander of the Third Army, 
that General Marshall had made 

crystal-clear that the reclassification of incompetent officers, regardless of grade, was exactly 
what he was exerting every effort to bring about .... He made no distinction at all as 
between the Regular Army and the National Guard — both should be given a thorough over- 
hauling. In short, you certainly are free to handle all cases of this kind on their merits 
without fear of embarrassing the War Department. I may go further and say that the War 
Department emphatically urges such action by army commanders. 

° 7 See ) footnote 55.! a AR 605-230, 22 Jan 41, sub: Commissioned Offs: Reclassification. 

“ Personal ltr (C) of Gen Marshall to Gen McNair, 7 May 41. 210.01/1 (C). 

80 See footnotes j 55 and 56. | 

* (') Memo (C) of Gen McNair for Gen Marshall, 21 May 41, sub: Reclassification of Offs. (2) Memo 
(C) of Lt Col L. D. Brown for Gen McNair, 20 May 41, sub as in (1). Both in 210.01 (C). 
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Again, speaking of a particular case: “If such action is inadequate, it will then 
be a question what action is in order with respect to the Army commander.” He 
noted that the problem was not confined to the civilian components. There were 
also unfit Regular officers, who could be dealt with only by very cumbersome 
methods. “Possibly G-i can suggest simpler procedure, or, if necessary, a new 
law.” 62 

By September General McNair had come to regard the system as at fault 
and exonerated the army commanders. “To lay the blame for failure in the 
present system upon the field commanders or on the War Department is a 
fallacy.” He repeated General Marshall’s observations of the preceding May that 
reclassification was too slow for the good of the Army and unfair to officers from 
the civilian components. He renewed his recommendation for the use of resigna- 
tion. 63 After the September maneuvers and before leaving the maneuver area, he 
obtained from the War Department authorization for the army commanders 
to speed up this process and avoid as far as possible embarrassment to the officers 
concerned. 

He shared, however, the anxiety of The Inspector General regarding the 
effect of a sweeping policy of relieving officers who were over-age or fell short 
of the desired standards of efficiency. Such a policy would retire from active duty 
“some Regular and a large number of National Guard officers.” He did not 
approve immediate wholesale relief of National Guard officers. He observed that 
qualified Regular officers would soon be used up as replacements and doubted 
the wisdom of removing old officers before the supply of competent new ones 
was assured. 64 The dilemma presented was difficult to solve. Officers of moderate 
capacity had to be kept on pending the training of better ones, but, if war should 
come quickly and make these officers combat leaders, disaster might result. To 
put it another way, new officers had to be trained along with the new troops 
whom they were eventually to lead in battle, but meanwhile they could not exer- 
cise mature leadership in training. At Fort Leavenworth in February 1942 Gen- 
eral McNair stated that in his view “the outstanding generalization” of a year 
of training experience was “that we did not have in fact the great mass of trained 

6 * (1) Sec [footnotc 56 j (2) Personal ltr of Gen McNair to Lt Gen Walter Krueger, 28 Aug 41. McNair 
Correspondence. 

63 Memo (C) of Gen McNair forCofS USA, 25 Sep 41, sub: Reclassification. 21 0.01/2 (C). 

w (1) Telg, McNair to ACofS G-i WD, 27 Sep 41. Misc Journal, G-i GHQ. (2) Memo of Gen McNair 
for Gen Marshall, 20 Oct 41, sub: Leadership Deficiencies — Repls. 333/5. (3) Memo of TIG for CofS USA, 9 
Oct 41, sub and location as in (2) above. 
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officers that were carried on the books .... Inadequately trained officers cannot 
train troops effectively.” *' 



Reemphasis on Essentials 

Training operations after the September maneuvers were prescribed in a 
letter of 30 October 1941 on “Post-Maneuver Training.” “ While the training 
of “task forces with flexible organizations” was indicated for the future as in 
keeping with the War Department Training Directive of 19 August, for the 
immediate present General McNair demanded a return to fundamentals. 
“Recent maneuvers and field exercises have shown glaring weaknesses in basic 
and small-unit training. ... It is apparent that mobilization training as 
covered in mobilization training programs has not been mastered.” He ordered, 
therefore, that after a short period of furloughs a four months’ review of basic 
and small-unit training be held. Combat firing was to be emphasized, with 
observers from GHQ in attendance. Army and corps commanders were to 
conduct field-exercise tactical tests of infantry battalions and cavalry squadrons, 
with artillery delivering actual overhead fire when feasible. Command post 
exercises were ordered for the training of headquarters and communications 
units and troop schools to prepare officers and noncommissioned officers for 
current training. With this directive were enclosed exact stipulations of the 
tests prescribed, from the platoon up to the battalion. 



War Plans for the Creation of New Divisions 

The gross result of the GHQ-directed training program culminating in 
the army maneuvers of 1941 is reflected in General McNair’s report to the 
War Department on 20 December 1941. Of the 34 divisions under GHQ con- 
trol, 14 infantry divisions, 2 armored divisions, and 1 cavalry division were 
ready for combat. He stated that 3 more infantry divisions would be ready by 
1 February 1942; 8 more infantry divisions, 1 more cavalry division, and 1 cavalry 
brigade by 1 March; the rest — 2 infantry divisions and 2 armored divisions — by 



"GHQ Pub Relations Off copy of speech delivered by Gen McNair, 14 Feb 42. 210.693/3. 

“ GHQ Jtr to all Army Comdrs and CofArmd F, 30 Oct 41, sub: Post-Maneuver Tng. 353/652. 
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i April.” But the fresh expansion of the armored forces after 7 December 1941 
made radical changes in these dates necessary. 68 

When war came on 7 December, it found the United States after a year of 
Selective Service with an army of 1,638,086 men in various stages of military 
proficiency,*’ but with no more infantry divisions than had existed, inactive or 
understrength, in the peacetime Army. 

That GHQ had anticipated the needs of war is apparent from its reaction 
on 6 December to a War Department plan calling for the creation of twenty- 
seven reserve divisions in three years. 70 The question, which had been under 
consideration since the early days of Selective Service, was the peacetime ques- 
tion of disposal of selectees after their period of military training. It had been 
decided to place them in new Regular Army reserve units. The purpose was to 
increase the number not only of trained men but also of trained or partly 
trained divisions and other units available for immediate call in an emergency. 71 

General McNair viewed this 27-division plan with disfavor. He pointed 
out that twenty-seven divisions comprised only 430,000 men out of 2,700,000 
to be made available in three years under existing Selective Service legislation 
and that most selectees would therefore return to their homes as individuals, 
without divisional experience or adequate unit training. This outcome he called 
“unreasonable.” “I do not profess to understand,” he wrote on the day before 
Pearl Harbor, “the precise military objective of pur Army, but assume as 
obvious that it must be more than a passive hemispherical defense.” He esti- 
mated that operations would require 200 divisions and that their training could 
not begin too soon.” 

With the declaration of war the War Department produced a plan for the 
activation of three or four divisions a month beginning with March 1942 and 

87 Memo (S) of Gen McNair for ACofS G-3 WD, 20 Dec 41, sub: Readiness of Divs for Combat, 
3147 (AGF Hist) (S). 

M See AGF Historical Section, The Building and Training of Infantry Divisions, and “Mobilization of 
the Ground Army,” in this volume. 

80 Tabular Rpt (S) of 30 Nov 41. 320.2/57 (Gen Str) (S). 

70 Memo (S) of Gen. McNair for ACofS G-3 WD, 6 Dec 41, sub: Organized Res, 320.2/ 58 (S). 

71 GHQ had long advised the creation of Regular Army Reserve units. See: (1) Memo of Gen McNair 
for ACofS G-3 WD, 27 Nov 40, sub: Sources of Units for Activation. 320.2/56. (2) Memo of Gen McNair 
for Gen Bryden, 14 Dec 40, sub: Additional Defense Plans. 320.2/56. (3) Ltr of CofS GHQ to CGs all 
Armies, 15 May 41, sub: Unit Tng of Newly Activated RA Units. 353/24 (Tng Dir). (4) Memo of Gen 
McNair for ACofS G~3 WD, 12 Aug 41, sub: Pers Policies and Priorities Affecting Tng and Orgn. 320.2/456. 

71 Sec footnote 67. 
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proceeding until the number of divisions reached ioo by the end of 1943* Asked 
for a recommendation, General McNair advised that 20 percent of these divisions 
be armored. 73 He strongly opposed the proposal that, under war conditions of 
accelerated expansion, divisions be filled directly from reception centers, not from 
replacement training centers. He objected on the ground that the best combat 
divisions could not be produced in minimum time if filled initially with raw re- 
cruits. “It is the belief of this headquarters,” wrote General McNair on 29 Decem- 
ber 1941, “that the providing of new divisions with replacement center personnel 
is of the highest priority and should take precedent over practically all other re- 
quirements.” 74 GHQ urged repeatedly, but without success, that replacement 
training centers be expanded to keep pace with the expansion of the Army. 

For creating new divisions the War Department prescribed the cadre system, 
whereby a group of experienced officers and enlisted men withdrawn from a 
“parent” division became the organizing and training element of the new divi- 
sion, which was to draw most of its officers from officer candidate schools and 
the service schools, and the overwhelming mass of its enlisted men directly from 
reception centers. The system threw a heavy burden on the cadre, and General 
McNair on 20 December 1941 submitted to General Marshall a plan for the train- 
ing of cadres. 76 He proposed that: 

1. The commanding general and the two brigadiers of each division be appointed 
two and a half months before the date set for activation of the division. 

2. That they report immediately to GHQ for instruction in the training program. 

3. That GHQ assist the division commander in the selection of his general and 
special staff. 

4. That 

a . The commander and his staff take refresher courses at the Command and 
General Staff School, and 

b . The officers and enlisted men of the cadre report to service schools and 
Replacement Training Centers respectively for special instruction. 

75 Memo (S) of Gen McNair for Gen Moore, DCofS WD, 23 Dec 41, sub; Command Set-up of Armd 
Units. 320.2/58 (Gen Str) (S). 

n (1) Memo (S) of Gen McNair for ACofS G-3 WD, 29 Dec 41, sub: Mob and Tng Plan Revised. 
320.2/58 (Gen Str) (S). (2) Memo (S) of Gen McNair for ACofS G-3 WD, 30 Dec 41, sub: Mob and 
Tng Program Prepared by your Office Dec. 27, 1941. 320/58 (Gen Str) (S). (3) Ltr of CG FF to First 
Army, 31 Jan 42, sub: Tng of Enl Repl Reporting Direcdy from RCs. 353/763 (First Army). Same letter 
to other CGs. 

75 Memo (S) of Gen McNair for CG FF, 20 Dec 41, sub: Expansion of the Army, 320.2/58 (Gen Str) (S). 
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This plan was accepted. Details were worked out at GHQ in the following 
weeks. On 17 January 1942 the first in a long series of charts, entitled “Building 
an Infantry Triangular Division,” was completed. Its main outlines were only 
slightly modified in later charts, for the Army Ground Forces continued to 
create new divisions on the principles devised at GHQ immediately after the 
outbreak of war. 7 * 

Additional guidance for the training of new infantry divisions was provided 
in a letter from GHQ forwarded to army commanders on 16 February 1942, 
after advance notification to the Chief of Infantry. 77 This directive laid down in 
principle a period of ten to twelve months as the time needed to prepare a newly 
activated division for combat. It specified seventeen weeks for the accomplish- 
ment of the 13-week Mobilization Training Programs, allowing an initial four 
weeks to smooth out the confusion attendant upon activation. Then were to 
follow thirteen weeks of unit training, chiefly regimental, and fourteen weeks 
of combined training to include at least one maneuver of a division against a 
division. For combined training the directive of 4 January 1941 remained basic. 
As “points of special importance” it was stipulated that field maneuvers should 
be free, that exercises should be repeated, if necessary, until establishment of 
proficiency, that tests and critiques should be given, and that training in air 
and antimechanized security measures should be continuous. Combat condi- 
tions were to be simulated with increasing realism. This is evident from a pro- 
posal by the Chief of Infantry for the liberalization of safety precautions and 
greater use of actual fire, in which GHQ concurred on 8 January . T ® 

Except for the organization of new units, the more rapid influx of recruits, 
and the increased realism in training which war made acceptable to the public, 
the training program was not much affected by the declaration of war. Essen- 
tials remained as worked out in the past year. Principles already adopted were 
applied on a larger scale. Though a large Army was not ready for combat on 
7 December 1941, the United States entered the war, thanks to the establish- 
ment of General Headquarters and of Selective Service more than a year before, 
with a training program carefully thought out and in full operation. This was 
a great gain over 1917. 

70 See AGF Historical Section, The Building and Training of Infantry Divisions. 

”(1) Ltr of CG FF to CGs all Armies, 16 Feb 42, sub: Tng of Newly Activated Inf Divs. 353/21 (Inf). 
(2) GHQ memo (C) for Coflnf, 8 Jan 42, sub: Training Programs (TPs) for New Inf Divs. 353/1 (Inf) (C). 

78 Ltr of Coflnf, Cl 300.3/AR 750-10 (1 1-29-4 1) to TAG, 31 Dec 41, sub: Liberalization of Safety 
Precautions, AGO Records. 
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Summary of Training Principles under GHQ 

The principles developed by GHQ during 1940 and 1941 emphasized 
thorough training of the soldier and his unit in fundamentals and might be 
summarized as follows: 

1. A progression in training through a 4-phase sequence of individual basic 
training, small-unit training, combined training, and large-unit maneuvers. 

2. Tests of these successive phases, given in each case by the next higher 
headquarters. 

3. Emphasis and reemphasis on elementary training, with frequent review, 
when tests showed unsatisfactory results. 

4. Free, as opposed to controlled, maneuvers with realistic umpiring. 

5. Immediate critiques of performance in maneuvers. 

6. General soldierly proficiency, as a necessary preliminary to training for 
special operations. 

7. Instruction given in troop schools, as opposed to detachment of officers or 
enlisted men from their units for attendance at schools elsewhere. 

8. Integrity of the tactical unit, as shown in the criticism of combat-team 
tactics, in the preparation of reserve units for the peacetime army, in the policy 
toward special schools, and in the principle of command responsibility. 

9. Responsibility of commanding officers of all echelons for the planning, 
conduct, and results of training of their units, with consequent high valuation 
on leadership and officer quality. 

10. Realism, or the simulation of combat conditions. 

All these principles were carried over from GHQ into the administration of 
the Army Ground Forces, where General McNair continued to apply them in 
the training of the millions of men eventually assigned to ground combat. 




III. GHQ and the Armored 
Force 



Establishment of the Armored Force 

The Armored Force was established on io July 1940, sixteen days before 
the activation of General Headquarters. For more than twenty years United 
States Army officers had worked hard to develop tanks, and their achievement 
compared favorably with that of the British and the French. Their work had 
been severely limited by lack of funds and by difficulties in coordinating the 
armored activities of Infantry, Cavalry, and other arms and services concerned 
with tanks. The German victories of May-June 1940 made the tank question 
more urgent than ever. The Germans had used large armored formations for 
deep penetration and wide encirclement of hostile positions. This conspicuous 
success in armored warfare strengthened the arguments of those officers who 
had long advocated a new armored tactics and organization. The result was the 
creation of an Armored Force. But because of continuing differences of outlook 
and the limitation on the creation of new arms imposed by the National Defense 
Act of 1920, the new force was set up only provisionally, “for purposes of service 
test.” 1 

Though at first provisional, the Armored Force was from the beginning a 
strong autonomous organization. It received control of all tank units already 
existing in the Infantry and Cavalry and of certain Field Artillery and service 
units as well. It was to include, as they were activated, “all armored corps and 
divisions, and all GHQ Reserve tank units.” At its head was a Chief of the Ar- 
mored Force, Brig. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, who was also Commanding General 
of the I Armored Corps. The status of an “arm,” which could be conferred only 
by an Act of Congress, was withheld from the new force, but the functions of its 

1 (1) WD ltr AG 320.2 (7-5-40) M (Ret) M-C, io Jul 40, sub: Orgn of the Armd F, 320.2/1 (Armd 
F). (2) Background papers in AGO Records 320.2 (6-5-40) (3) Sec 1; also in G-3/41665 and in G-3/41665 
(C), Secs 1 and 2. 
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chief were described in the original directive as “essentially those of a chief of a 
combatant arm” with respect to all tank elements in the Army. In addition, the 
Armored Force soon obtained a temporary authority to train all nontank ele- 
ments of large armored units, mainly the infantry, artillery, and service com- 
ponents of armored divisions. 2 

Under the vigorous and able leadership of General Chaffee and his associates, 
and later of Maj. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, the Armored Force rapidly expanded. 
Within a few weeks it had formed from existing elements two armored divisions, 
which were to be followed by three more in 1941, the only strictly new divisions 
created in the United States Army before Pearl Harbor. An Armored Force 
School and an Armored Force Board were set up immediately and in 1941 an 
Armored Force Replacement Training Center and an Armored Force Officer 
Candidate School were established. On 23 November 1940 the Armored Force 
published its own Mobilization Training Program, which prescribed the hours 
and subjects for thirteen weeks of basic individual and small-unit training not 
only for tank personnel, but also for the infantry, field artillery, ordnance, signal, 
quartermaster, engineer, and medical units comprised in the Armored Force. 3 

Freed in large measure from dependence on other branches, controlling its 
own schools and replacement system, formulating its own tactical doctrine, 
shaping its own personnel through successive phases of training, organizing 
and directing units as high as divisions and corps, possessing an intense group 
spirit and a strong enthusiasm for its special weapon, the Armored Force tended 
to become an autonomous and self-contained element in the Army. This tend- 
ency raised a basic problem of military organization for the War Department, 
which had to integrate the development of the new Armored Force with the 
training activities of the old arms and services. The development of the tank 
since 1916 had in effect produced a new technique of warfare. An answer had 
to be found to the question whether emphasis should be placed on specialization 
in its use, resulting in a relatively independent organization to meet the new 
need, or whether the new organization should be kept within the established 
framework, acting interdependently with the older parts. In other words, how 
far, if at all, should the Armored Force develop in the direction of autonomy 
which the Air Corps was taking? 

* See Ifootnote i| (i) above, and WD immediate action ltr AG 320.2 (11-8-40) M-C» 13 Nov 40, sub: 
Tng of Components of Armd F. 320.2/1 1 (Armd F). 

3 Armd F, “Mobilization Training Program," 23 Nov 40. 322.091/2 (Armd F). 
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Relation of GHQ to the Armored Force 

Relations between GHQ and the Armored Force were always somewhat 
distant and unclear. As a headquarters concerned with training of units, GHQ 
had no authority on questions of Armored Force organization. General McNair’s 
views on this subject were nevertheless often requested by the War Department, 
as were his opinions on questions of Air Corps and tank destroyer organization. 
He exerted a personal, not an official, influence. He expressed reluctance to 
deal with the question of Armored Force organization, possibly because his 
ideas on this subject were generally shared and expressed by G-3 of the War 
Department. 

For training, GHQ had direct supervision only over the field forces, i. e., 
organized tactical units. Its authority therefore stopped short of the schools and 
replacement activities of the Armored Force, but embraced the I Armored 
Corps, the armored divisions, and the separate tank battalions which were 
designed to reinforce infantry or other elements at the discretion of higher 
commanders and which were known as GHQ tank battalions. To assist in the 
discharge of these responsibilities, General McNair included an Armored Force 
officer, Lt. Col. Allen F. Kingman, in his original small “nucleus” of a staff. But 
even in the training of tactical units General McNair was disposed to leave the 
Armored Force to its own devices, though representatives of GHQ frequently 
visited Fort Knox and submitted reports. The main part played by GHQ was 
to employ armored units produced by the Armored Force in the GHQ-directed 
maneuvers of 1941. 



T raining Directives and Maneuvers 

GHQ issued no major training directives specifically to the Armored Force. 
Even the general training directives issued at intervals to army commanders 
laying down broad training policies for the field forces were not at first addressed 
to the Chief of the Armored Force. Copies, however, were sent to Fort Knox 
for information, and the Armored Force showed a willingness to conform to 
them. When the Armored Force published its Mobilization Training Program 
in November 1940, it listed among its references General McNair’s first training 
directive, i. e., his letter of 16 September 1940 to army commanders. Neither the 
GHQ directive of January 1941 on “Combined Training,” nor the one of March 
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1941 on “Training Tests,” nor any equivalent was addressed to the Armored 
Force. The letter of 30 October 1941 on “Post-Maneuver Training” was the first 
major training directive sent both to army commanders and to the Chief of the 
Armored Force. 

This reluctance to interfere in the training of the Armored Force can 
probably be ascribed to its peculiar situation during its first year. Training had 
to be sacrificed to expansion. Hardly were the xst and 2d Armored Divisions 
organized when they were required to produce cadres for the 3d and 4th. From 
February to May, 1941, the 2d Armored Division was needed for air-ground 
tactical tests. In November 1940 the GHQ tank officers reported that basic 
training was being neglected, but that the Armored Force authorities were 
aware of the problem; in January 1941, that training within divisions suffered 
from the creation of new units and that the Armored Force was expanding 
before any of its existing units were properly trained; in March, that expansion 
was still proceeding, but was handicapped by the failure of the War Department 
to activate new divisional headquarters in advance.* In these circumstances it 
was not until late 1941 that Armored Force units were ready to profit fully by 
directives laid down by GHQ for ground troops at large. 

Sometimes inspections resulted in attempts to bring Armored Force 
methods into greater harmony with the policies of GHQ. On one occasion it 
was found that training tests were so arranged that a battalion virtually tested 
itself. General McNair wrote to General Chaffee that the battalion should be 
tested by its next higher headquarters. 0 Again, after his representative had 
attended a field exercise of the 1st Armored Division, General McNair wrote that 
in such exercises the enemy should be represented at least by umpires and that 
a brief oral critique should immediately follow. 0 But, in general, few such 
letters were written, and in all phases of training short of maneuvers for corps 
and armies the Armored Force went its way with little direction from GHQ. 

Armored divisions appeared for the first time in U. S. Army maneuvers 
in the summer of 1941; the 2d Armored Division, in June; and the 1st, a few 



4 Memos of Lt Col A. F. Kingman for CofS GHQ, 15 Nov 40, 22 Jan 41, and 28 Mar 41. 333.1 (Ft 
Knox), items i, 2, and 3. 

B Ltrof Gen McNair toCofArmd F, 22 Apr 41, sub: Training Tests. 353/43 (Armd F). 

9 Ltr of Gen McNair to CofArmd F, 19 May 41, sub: Training Tests, 1st Armd Div, May 12-14, 1941. 
333- 1 / 5 (Ft Knox). Other GHQ reports on Fort Knox may be found in this file and in 31 9.1 (Weekly Rpts 
of GHO Activities). 
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weeks later. Various corps and army headquarters had the opportunity, through 
attachment, to employ them in the field. 7 The main test came in the GHQ 
maneuvers of November 1941 in the Carolinas. The I Armored Corps, com- 
prising the 1st and 2d Armored Divisions, was attached to the IV Army Corps 
under Maj. Gen. Oscar W. Griswold, in opposition to the First Army under 
Lt. Gen. Hugh A. Drum. General Griswold’s numerical inferiority (100,000 
against 195,000) was to be compensated for by massing under his command 
865 tanks and armored scout cars. Against him the First Army had 4,321 guns 
which might be effective against tanks, and, of these, 764 were capable of mobile 
concentration against tank assault. 

As director of the maneuvers. General McNair judged that General 
Griswold employed his tank strength prematurely and piecemeal, losing the 
opportunity to use the I Armored Corps as a whole for a concentrated blow at 
the critical time. He also thought that armored units had on occasion been 
used where other types of units, easier to replace, might have accomplished the 
same objective. In general, the maneuvers were inconclusive as to the effects of 
massed tank action at a decisive moment. 

They confirmed, however, certain developments which had been growing 
more evident since the great German armored offensives of May-June 1940. 
Antitank guns proved themselves highly effective. Umpires ruled that 983 
tanks had been put out of action — 91 percent by guns, 5 percent by grenades, 3 
percent by mines, and 1 percent by air. The 1st Armored Division was destroyed, 
after its line of communications was severed at the beginning of the attack. It 
was agreed that tanks needed the strong support of infantry to hold ground and 
neutralize antitank guns. A much improved warning system against mobile 
antitank guns was found to be necessary. Better radio discipline in tank units 
was recommended in the interest of security. General Griswold noted a tendency 
on the part of the I Armored Corps “to operate independently and without too 
much regard for other members of the team.” 8 



1 See (1) 1st ind Hq Armd F to CofS GHQ, 7 Apr 41. 353 (2d Armd Div). (2) 353.28 (VII Corps). 
(3) GHQ ltr to CGs all Armies and CofArmd F, 16 Jul 41, sub: Assumed and Simulated Weapons during 
GHQ-directed Maneuvers. 353/130 (Armd F). (4) GHQ memo for ODCofS USA, 2 Sep 41, sub: Summary 
of Activities, GHQ, for Week Ending 2 Sep 41. 3 19. 1/29 (Wkly Rpts). 

'The preceding four paragraphs are based on mimeographed reproductions of oral comments made at 
the critique following the maneuvers by (1) Gen McNair (354.2/20 (First Army)) and (2) Gen Griswold 
(354.2/10 (First Army)), and on Gen McNair’s subsequent written criticisms, Ilr of Gen McNair to CG 
IV Corps, 7 Jan 42 (354.2/1 (IV Army Corps)). 
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But, at the same time, the staff of the I Armored Corps distinguished itself 
in intelligence work and by its skill in withdrawing the two armored divisions 
and the 4th Motorized Division over limited road nets. The armored units 
showed themselves able to move effectively at night. The willingness and 
endurance of the troops were noted by General McNair, and General Griswold 
observed that no one should be misled by the success of antitank weapons into 
underestimating the power of tanks. 

Thus the Armored Force, in somewhat over a year and in spite of the drains 
caused by expansion, had performed the important task of putting two com- 
petent armored divisions into the field. At the end of 1941 three additional 
armored divisions were in less advanced stages of training. 

Organizational Problems 

Since the Armored Force was at first established provisionally, the question 
soon arose of its more permanent organization. The issues raised were of the 
highest importance to the Army, and in the ensuing discussion GHQ played a 
substantial, though largely unofficial, part. The organizational question was 
brought up by the Armored Force on 2 October 1940 and was temporarily 
resolved by a War Department directive of 3 April 1941. During these six 
months four proposals were made, two by the Armored Force and two by 
G~3 of the War Department General Staff. 

The first proposal of the Armored Force, that of 2 October 1940, made 
four recommendations: (1) That the Armored Force receive a headquarters and 
headquarters company of its own, instead of using those of the I Armored Corps. 
Over this request no controversy developed, though action on it was delayed 
until the general settlement of 3 April 1941. (2) That three GHQ Reserve 
Group headquarters be activated to command the fifteen GHQ tank battalions 
contemplated by the War Department. Only the timing, not the substance, of 
this request became an issue. (3) That a II Armored Corps be activated, since 
the War Department planned to create a third and a fourth armored division. 
(4) That a large and varied assortment of organic corps troops be assigned to 
each armored corps. 

The third and fourth recommendations raised considerable difficulties. 
They posed the question whether the War Department should create a “type” 
armored corps so fully provided with its own supporting troops as to constitute 
a small independent army. The requested corps troops included military police 
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and signal units; corps artillery, medical, ordnance, and quartermaster units; 
one decontaminating company; an antiaircraft regiment and an antitank 
battalion; five kinds of engineers; four replacement battalions; and, for air 
support, an armored observation squadron, a composite pursuit group, and an 
entire wing of light bombers. 9 

To these plans G-3 responded with a proposal of its own, dated 19 
November 1940. It rejected the idea of a heavily equipped “type” armored corps 
and saw no need of a second armored corps until the following fiscal year. 
Organic corps troops were to be held to a minimum — a headquarters and 
headquarters company and a signal battalion. All other types of troops in the 
Armored Force list, according to G-3, should be supplied to armored corps 
from GHQ reserves as determined by higher command. In this respect the G-3 
proposal tended to check the development of the Armored Force in the direction 
of independence, but, in another respect, it encouraged it. Continuing to support 
a policy for which it had failed to obtain acceptance in the preceding July, G-3 

recommended that the Armored Force be set up as a fully recognized separate 

10 

arm. 

This suggestion revived an old controversy. The Chiefs of Infantry and of 
Cavalry strongly dissented. The Chief of Infantry felt that the severance of tanks 
from foot troops had already gone too far and that the development of tank 
tactics and training of tank personnel should be a responsibility of his office. 
The Chief of Cavalry, in a long memorandum, chiefly historical in nature, 
contended that the Cavalry had long led the way in mechanized developments, 
but that lately the views of his office had been persistently disregarded. On the 
War Department General Staff, G-i and G-2 expressed nonconcurrences less 
emphatic than those of the two Chiefs. General approval of the plan was given 
by WPD, the Armored Force, and GHQ. The War Plans Division concurred 
without comments. The Armored Force accepted the G-3 proposal with reser- 
vations on the matter of corps troops. GHQ was in favor of establishing the 
Armored Force as a separate arm and wanted the II Armored Corps set up 
before the 4th Armored Division in accordance with its principle of activating 
headquarters before receipt of subordinate units. 11 

9 Ltr of CG Armd F to TAG, 1 0 ct 40, sub: Orgn of the Armd F. AGO Records, 320.2 (6-5-40) (3) Sec 1. 

w Memo G-3/41 665 of Gen F. M. Andrews, ACofS G-3 for CofS USA, 19 Nov 40, sub: Orgn of the 
Armd F. AGO Records, 320.2 (6-5-40) (3) Sec 1, 

“Memos for ACofS G-3 WD, sub: Orgn of the Armd F, as follows: (1) Cl 322/9816 from Gen G. A. 
Lynch, 7 Dec 40; (2) from Gen G. K. Herr, CofCav, 7 Dec 40; (3) G-1/16249 from Gen W. E. Shedd, 




